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MoHXY-, money is the strongest word in the English langnf^ to 
call attention to, and any subject that has not money for its 
immediate object^ it is uaelesa to write about, for it will not be read. 

The Qoremment look to the many for money, and many look to 
the Oovemment for mon^, therefore both parties ought to have an 
equal interest in the way the public mon^ is spent ; but suoh is 
not the case, for the indifference of the many to uieir own interest 
is only equalled by the indifference of their repiesentatires to the 
wfty money is obtained and expended. 

The cause of the indifference of the tax-payers to their own rights 
ia of very early OTia;in, for when kings had divine rights in England, 
taxes were demanded in the name of the king, and reftiBed at the 
peril of the loss of your head, and obedience to the king was the 
first duty taught Bat this first simple means of obtaining money 
was too good to last, and the next expedient was to grant a 
Parliament to tax the people, the kings receiving the money for 
tlieir omi objects, therefore had the power to reward and grant 
honors to those tliat assiBted them in oanring out their views, so 
that the-members of Parliament became the servants of the king, 
and voted money and made laws, if not by the direct coiamand of 
the king, th^ were carried by his influence. This is an outline of 
the Gh>vemmrait of England until the year 1830, for before that 
time seats in Parliament were sold, and the members reimbursed 
tiiemaelTea by aj^iointments obtained for their relations and 
partisanB. 

The outoiy made during the carrying of the Beform in Parliament 
of 1630 would now be laughed at, but at that time it was declared 
that if the lower classes had a voice in the way that their earnings 
irere spaat by the Parliament, England would be ruined ! 

England hAs not been ruined by the very limited reform that then 



took place in her Parliament, but has increased in wealth and 
importance ever since. Bat how mach more she might hare 
improved had there been a thorough reform at that time, it ia now 
impossible to imagine. The principle and justice of the late Beform 
waa a« obTiona in 1830 as at the present time, but the corruption of 
the Parliament would have made it impossible to carry such just 
and liberal measures at that time. 

The present Prime-Minister of England published a book la the 
year 1839, in which he endeavoured to show the necessity for the 
Established Church of England in Ireland, even against the will of 
the people, and now it ia l^e height of Ma ambition to abolish such 
a grievous injustice. The present parliamentaiy power is now 
denved &om the employment of the public money, and Parlia- 
mentary corruption is instigateil by the fear to lose the patronage 
and importance that expending that money gives ; also the hope to 
participate in the expenditure. So the more extravagant a Oovem- 
ment is, the more money spent, the greater are the opportunities for 
the members to reward their partisana, and so assure themselves 
being elected unjil ofB.ce will reward them for their liberahty to 
their Menda with money paid out of the pubhc purse. This 
Parliament we have iuheritedfrom our ancestors, and the corruptions 
have been found to be so intolerable, that it has been reformed twice 
in the present generation. 

In adapting the English Parhament to the Colony, we labor 
under this great disadvantage : In England, the people look for 
security in tde high station, ancient prestige, and known integrity 
of their repreaentativee ; but we can have no such guarantee for 
OUT security; for some of our members are of ao opposite a 
character, and class, that it is only iair to the public that they 
should know the kind of men who have had presumption to become 
c^andidatea, and have eneceeded in being elected by corrupt practices. 
It is not my object to make any invidious distinctions, but to show 
the evils that nave arisen &om the election of such men ; which 
evils, if continued, will bring ruin on the Gtovemment, and the 
colony into contempt, for it will soon be impossible for any Govern- 
ment to act unless such a reformation takes place that is now 
thought impossible. The very worat position that a Legislative 
body can be held in is that of contempt, and the men who are the 
cause of this feeling are the greatest enemies to the prosperity of the 
community at large, and a disgrace to their electors. 

Every private institution proves that men of education, integrity, 
and talent do not associate with others devoid of those qualifica- 
tions, and if there is one place more than another where these 
quaMcations are of the uttermost importance it is in the House of 
Parliament ; yet we have members without any qualification what- 
ever for their duties — men that for years have carried on the most 
demoralizing vocations, where vices of the lowest order have been 
their constant companions and profit, such men by their unscrupu- 
lous efirontery have obtained their present position ; and what is the 



result of suoh men holding suoli poaitionB 7 'why, to drivti away men 
who wonld benedt the oountry and be an honor to their conatituenta ; 
but the deaideratum is how to drive away these men, who are a 
terror to a Ministry, and a curse to the country. For the Miniatera' 
time is wholly t^en up by an army of applioants for appointments 
backed up by the recommendation and influence of members who 
threaten, coerce, and make bargains for their &ienda in exchange 
for votes as if they were a money consideration, and insist on having 
the full value for them at their own estimate ; and to such an excess 
have these practices been carried out, that numbers of young men, 
though there is no opening of any kind for them, are in the (iovem- 
ment offices without occupation or payment, waiting in the hope of 
getting appointments; and, further, numbers of persons have had 
employment given to them when their services were not required, 
because the Ministry were just going out of office, and they were left 
as a Had of Foiliamentary legat^y to cast the odium of getting rid 
of them, on their successors, and as every one of them would have 
his Parhamentary IHend who would be offended at having hia 
protege diamiflsad, so by this petty trick endeavour to do as much 
injury as possible to the incoming party. The rapacify of sp^^ 
of the members is fully developed by .I^lq corrupt system ; one 
member has four of his family in Qovemment employment, demands 
a Government contract for a friend, and a paid magistrate's position 
for himself. The attempt to describe or even to enumerate the 
inetanoes of jobbery and corruption that have taken place in our 
Governments would be useless, for they have become so common 
that however flagrant they almost cease to attract attention ; and it 
is only when I shall show the atate of out monetary condition, and 
what ia the result of the accumulated evils of our present Parlia- 
mentary system, that I can hope to have any attention paid to the 
true state of our Government affairs, for directly the capitalist 
knows that his money ia in jeopardy he will see that it is time to 
take some measures to protect himself from loss, and a few figures 
that he can depend upon, will do more to show what is necessary to 
be done than a whole volume written upon the subject. 

The real security for money depends upon the honesty of the 
people to whom it is entrusted, and to doubt whose integrity is to 
injure your security. 

Now who can believe in the integrity of the assembly when night 
after night you hear, no, no, no, to the most obvious truths and, 
aye, aye, aye, to the most palpable untruths ; where you have 
contradiction for ailment, and ' occasionally that cootradictioa 
made by the unparliamentary word liar, — and then there are the 
members voting for the expenditure of large sums of money, and 
others at the same time stating that they do not understand the 
Government accounts or believe them to be correct, but if the least 
oppoffltion ia made to expenditure it is represented as party 
spito, and a clamour is raised and the ministers threaten to reeign, 
and the consequence wOl be that the country will be thrown into 



Bucli irretrierable conf^on iliat it will never be able to auBtain Uie 
shook that will be iufiioted b; their reedgnatioiL ; and the partisans 
of the Ministry know if it goes out, their cbance'goes out with it, ao 
they again rally to make things pleasant ; we are indebted to a 
«plit in the oamp f(» the last resignation, tJie deserter acting as if 
he tiiooght and knew ttat the public were convinced that he was 
the only man in the country that could form a Ministiy, and like a 
trae patriot waited until lus late coUe^uee would be forced to 
redgn ; they resigned and bullied the Governor to dissolve the 
House to give them another chance ; the Qovemor was too good a 
geseral to give them the opportunity of insulting him again ; the 
Governor certainly knew parliamentary law better than the Ministry 
or they would never have exposed their ignorance or audacily, and 
the deserter has sank down into his right position, for he might 
have known that he was the only man in the House of Ptu^Iiament 
that tite Governor could not send for, and to say that the deserter 
left hie party for any other object, but the hope to gratiiy his own 
ambition is an insult to common sense, and there is always a pleasure 
in seeing a traitor reap the full and just reward for his treachery. 
That the Governments of the other colonies may be nearly as bad 
as o«i own is no justification or excuse, but ought to be a warning 
tome, and induce the intelligent members of the community to come 
forward and save this colony from the disgrace that it has fallen 
under. 

That there ia no want of talent in the colonies is proved by the 
jhct that in Ihigland some of the Goloniate have taken the highest 

EDlitical positLons, and many could do the same thing here if they 
^ the opportunity, and that political eminence was made a 
worthy object of ambition. 

There are members of the Parliament who are an honor to their 
constituenffl, men of integrity, talent, and benevolence; but there 
are too few of them, and so long as they are in the minorily, they 
are of no use, for a single adverse vote will upaet the most bene- 
ficial measure that could be brought before the house, and the 
activity of partisans for immediate or prospective profit will always 
be greater than in men who act from nigh principle only, therefore 
corruption will carry tlie measures, so long as Ministers have the 
power to bribe the members. That bribery and corruption can be 
abolished is beyond a doubt to my mind ; for if it is now Illegal to 
bribe a voter, it is surely eg^ually possible to make laws to prevent 
tliis bribery of members ; the principle of the law in reference to 
members exists in the English Parliament, and if the present kind 
of bribery was not provided for it was because the extent of the 
evils could not have been foreseen at the time the laws were framed, 
or the Parhameut must have been corrupt. Any member of 
Parliament taking any Government contract, or supplying mer- 
ehandise, or trading or deriving profit in a private manner from 
the Qov^nment foneits Ms seat m Parliament. The profit that 
our membetfl derive in exchange for their votes, is gettiii^ for sons 



and other relationB, many of vhioh have been biought np to no 
nse&il sTooation, ^pointments with pay ezoessive for their 
qoalifioations. The Bhie Book will show ^e number of perBons 
vho derire their income from the Govemment, and if the same 
'book would ^ow the bribery, corruption, and immoral practices by 
which many of the appointments nave been made and obtained, 
the service of the QovenmiGnt would hardly be held an honourabia 
podtioB. The reverse of the preeent law would 'be less injurious to 
tiie public welfare ; for it would be better to let the membere of 
Parliament rob the public by ^;ranting them profitable contraols, 
fiian inflict twon the colony ignorant, unqualified, and useless 
ofllcmls, who wrow all the public departments into oonfosion, and 
hy 80 doiiu* &cilitate general public robbery, as I shall presently 
prove, besides the loss sustained firom the construction of the most 
ahsuid and extravagant public works, and the wasteful negleot of 
natural advantages. 

Lord Burleighaaid nothing could ruin England but the Parlia- 
ment, and when the members became more corrupt than the 
Ministry, the country would be ruined. Which party m this colony 
has been most corrupt it is au impossibilify to deoide ; but if ever 
there was a doubt on the eubjoot, the arrangements made by the 
present Ministry that have arisen out of the Duncan case, will 
degrade and demoralize it to the level of the lowest and most 
oormpt petty corporation, and this arrangement only proves the 
rule mat one foUy is the father of a hund^, for in the hope to 
prevent a split in the present camp they have taken the surest 
possible means to break it up. 

The object of appointing a responsible Minlsfa^ is in the 
supposition that their integnly is a public seouritj]; but divided 
reaponsibililT' is no reBponsibili'^ at all. £ach Minister is put at 
the head of nis department, and his individual integri^ and talent 
in administering tiie duties of his office is looked upon as the public 
security : for if a man is responsible in such poaitiou, the first 
moBt essential condition is, that he should have control over the 
ofScers in his department that are under him, and this control can 
only be had by having the power to elect and dismiss them ; if an 
officer is diamisaed unjustly he has the law of the country to redress 
him, the house of Parliament to appeal to, and when the better 
feelmgs of Englishmen are brought out there is a love of justice 
that will see no man oppressed by the Government. Now what is 
the condition of a Minister who wants aBsistanoe, knows the man 
vho could affi>rd it moat effectually to him, but has no power to 
elect him because the ofdce must be filled by the majorih" of the 
ministry, and the man who has the most cOTrupt political infiuenoe 
to bear upon the Ministry obtains the appointment, for if the 
applicant can get four out of the seven votes in the Oabinet, he gets 
the appointment, however incompetent he may be to £11 it. 

This new Parliamentaiy invention is as absurd as the inventions 
ftpT pmpetnal motion, and will work about aa long. The h(mor and 



dignity of a Uinutw depend upon his being looked up to as tlie 
head 1^ hie office, but what will hie poaiticai be when hie suhordinatefl 

may tell him to go to the , mat he has ho power over them, 

and that the four membere of the Cabinet will not let him be 
dismissed ; Enich will be the obvious working of this arrangement 
(even if the words are not said), under this new and most unique and 
unparliamentary invention. I hope the time is not far distant 
when Buch absiurdities will be laughed at, and that honest members 
will have an honeat ministry. Whenever the Parliament of 
England hEis become corrupt beyond endurance men like Hampden 
have sprung up to defend the public rights. That the Parliament 
of thifi colo^ is corrupt beyond endurance, I boldly assert ; and 
nothing but Parliamentary reform can save the colony &im being 
ruined by the Parliament. 

I now most humbly beg to submit my propositions for purging 
the Parliament : fii^t — The present act of Victoria for the preventi<m 
of the bribet7 and corruption of Totei« should be made more 
distinct and stringent, and at election time the Qovemment should 
ftimish la:^ printed proclamations containing the moat important 
dauees in the act to be posted against the hustings, and other 
places where the election takes place (the necessity for this 
precaution ie fully shown in some letters published in the Neweaitle 
ChronieU, inserted at the end c£ this pamphlet), and the returning 
officer should be empowered to see that the clauses of the Act are 
complied with, and when they are published in an abstract form 
and made coaspicuous, I believe these precautions will be all that is 
necessary to protect the candidate and voter for the future at 



The first important element in my Beform in Parliament is to 
pay the members a moderate but sufficient sum for their attendance 
at the Parliament House. The attendance to be conducted in the 
same manner as if on a jury, and the payment to be made per- 
sonally after the House adjourns and on the same day only. 

Second — the members shall affirm or make oath on the first taking 
their seats, that they will not solicit UQnisters or other officers 
having power to grant appointments, but will abstain from taking 
any acnon, or using any in&uence, directly, or indirectly in 
obtuning places or posts of profit or honor — and that the Ministers 
be whoUy responsible for the conduct of the Government servants. 
(This does not apply to the officers elected by the voice of the 

Third — any Minister who shall be solicited by a member, or, 
any attempt to influence a Minister to grant an appointment shall 
be deemed an offence equal to tampering with a juror, and the 
Minister shall have the power to impeach that member before the 
House, and upon his being proved guiltjr be expelled from the 
House, and a new writ of election be issued for hia district. 

Fourth — any applicant for Government employment, who shall 



Bolloit & member to use Mb influence with a Minister, or represent 
to a Minister that he has the pover of influencing a member or 
members' votes, or in any way tamper with the Parliament shall 
upon his being proved gmlty, bo at once disqualified for ever, to fill 
any Government office. 

By framing these augKOstionB into laws the grievance the 
country labours under will be redressed ; the members will act as 
impartial jupora, for they can have no interest but the merita of the 
matter brought before IJiem, they will bo obliged to' pay attention 
to their duties, for it will be dishonourable to be absent and deprive 
them of their pay, which they will be honourably entitled to. 
Under this system there would soon spring up a new'^ class of men 
who would educate themselves for legislative duties, and it would 
be the height of ambition to be eminent in the history of the colony, 
while at the present time it is hardly thought an honour to be a 



The amount paid to the members should be as small as could 
be offered to them with dignity, not from the fear that it would be 
too lai^ a drain on the public purse, or that the services of honest 
members would not be worthy of the highest reward, but for the 
object of keeping out of the House purse-proud presumptions 
ignorance, for as soon as that class of members find there is no 
profit attached to being admitted to the House they will desert it, 
and find some more congenial field of action, and I should like the 
time to come and 'that soon, when these gentlemen would feet as 
happy in the Parliament House as a known London pickpocket 
woiud be at an Oxford OoUege. 

The colony at the present time has this alternative — Beform, 
or Bepudiation, for it is as impossible to oany out the necessary 
measures for the welfare of the community, as it would be to make 
all the members disinterestedly honest. It is not the present Ministry 
that are answerable for all the deficiencies and statemente that I 
shall show, but past Treasurers and Ministers must take the odium, 
and a happy thing for them they are not Bn^an subjects. There 
have been statements published that during the American War 
their Oovemment was robbed of ten million pounds a year. Now, 
this will be a favourable opportunity of comparing national and 
oolonial account keeping. Fair or gentle reader, the sooner I go 
into figures the sooner I shall satisfy your curiosity. Figures 
are the most wonderful things in the world, they can be made to 
lie and made to tell the truth ; they are most dull and uninteresting 
things, or the brightest objects, in fact only surpaased by the bright 
eyes of a loving wife who has just wheedled her husband out of 
a good large cheque. I often picture to myself Lady Charlotte Quest's 
drawing-room on the occasion of hex servant delivering a small 
leather box to her ; all the ladies were in a state of excitement 
to know what could be important enough to be brought in am<mgBt 
»o maoh loveliness; to numerous enquiries and guesses, and to 



gntiiy thsir enriOBify her ladyBhip said she inmld ahov fii«m the 
oonteuts ; » ^go sheet of paper was all it contained, a tialanee 
sheet ; what is sljaUnoe E^eet wu the next enqniiy. I will explsiii 
these £gurea and show on income of a thousand pounds a da^, and 
every one could understand them. Oh, the brightening of the ^es, 
the eostaoy, the joy, of beholding so muoh wealth, it must hare 
been a eoene that would have been worthy of the Derby Friih to 
point. I only wish that I had half aa oheerfal a prospect ht&ae 
me, but I must now plunge into figures with the same oovrage that 
you do into a oold bath on a winter's morning. 

The Ch>Temment Balanoe Sheet is the Statistical B^rister ; and 
the one for the year 1667 is the last one pablished ; yet this is June, 
and I am informed that the returns nom whidi the register is 
printed axe not ready, and will not be completed for the next two 
months, so 1^ die time the balanoe sheet is print«d the pabUo 
accounts are a year behind hand to the disgrace of the heads ra &e 
deporianents, only imagine what an English banker or merohant 
woald say and do if his clerks at the end of the year were to tell 
him that his balance sheet would not be ready for the next twelve 
months. The IfinisterB act aa the tmstees to the public, and they 
ought to be mcffe aoourate and punctual with the Goremment 
Moounts than any private individuals need to be, but there is this 
ftlouBe for Ministers, their time is so taken up in ooaohing tiie 
members they have no time to see how ihe amounts are cooked, so 
my figures, except in some departm«Lts, only show the state of 
things up to 1867 — ^but my railway statements are to the end of 
1848. The London I^mch humourously described a Bradthav'i 
SailteM Ouidt with its ups and downs as a perfect pozile to the 
generd. public. Now what can an ordinary reader make out of a Mn- 
glevolumeof theStatistioal&egistw? why it is, as a means cf giving 
uaeAil information to the public a perfect faUaoy, the most costly book 
to compile and print, one that is hardly ever looked into, never 
read, but thrown by as waste paper. The American Statistics are 
published in neat octavo volumes by commissioners who compile 
and arrange their matter in such a way as to be useful to refer to 
and interesting to read, the best treatise that is to be ibund on wool 
and the wool trade is m one of these volumes. 

I will now b^;in my statistics and will endeavour to make them 
readable if not interesting, and if I describe some things in a way 
that Treasurers may think &ivolous, Ibeg that they will excuse me, as 
I write only for the million. First, Ibe Government Debeoituree I will 
describe. A debenture is a written and printed acknowledgement of 
a debt, signed by the Gkivemor, Treasurer, and other officers, it is 
printed with printer's fype in red and black ink upon a sheet of 
good paper, the amount they represent is a£100,ora£1000 printed 
ia the middle of the sheet, the sides of it are covered with tickets 
gallod ooupons, on which is printed the date and amount of interest 
(jiat you we entitled to receive ; these coupons extend for thirty 
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yean, ther are divided by lines to ahow where to out Uiem off, and 
when the last one ia used, the remaining part is to be sent to the 
Tieasui; to be ozchanged foi a new and peifeot debenture. Deben- 
tures are divided into two classes — terminable and interminable ; 
practically to the GoTeminent they are all interminable; for they 
have never been paid except by renewals, but the holdeis of 
terminablea are entitled to their fiill^ amount in money when they 
are due. 

The purchaaer of an interminable debenture does not buy a bill 
for £100, as I have known many imagine, b«cause they see that 
amount on the face of the document, but an iacome of £5 a year ; 
and if they want money, they must do the same ae the Qovemment, 
and aell the debenture (generally through a broker) for what they 
can get The lata Treasurer wanted to sell a large amount in 
debentures for eighty-lbur pounds each, they are now worth a 
hundred and two pounds ; so by the difference in the price on three 
millions with chaises, the coloniste would have lost more than half a 
million by the Treasurer'B finannial bargain. A debenture is a good 
security when the money it ia sold for is employed in good substan- 
tial national improvements. The money was obtamed for our 
debentures for the egress purpose of constructing railways, and the 
public were led to beliere the money was expended upon them, and 
aa there was no reason to doubt that such was the case, and as the 
l«iders, more especdally those in Ibgland, knowing that railway 
proper^ of the kingdom is collectively the best security In the 
woud, and pays a higher interest than the "l*i"gli"h fonds. 
Capitalists knowing the intrinsic value of railway piopexty, and if 
possible, railways are more necessary to develope a new eountty 
than an old one, the rwouroee of the colony reported to be inex- 
haustible, and only wanting railways to bnng her treasnxee to 
market, there could be no doubt as to the security of any reasonable 
number of millions spent in makii^ railways ; neither is there a 
doubt in such security. But the security is wanting. The money haa 
not been spent upon the railways, and they have been made the 
excuse for oorrowing money. The amounts of borrowed money is 
accurately shewn, but how the money is spent, there is no means of 
showing, except that it is not all spent upon the railways. The 
fisures that I give are &om the returns published by the authority 
of the Government, and are for the years 1863 to 1867, but as the 
returns aie not yet published for 1B68, 1 shall give the increase of 
debt for that yesf on the average of the previou^s five years, for a 
few thousands more or less on the last year only can make no 
material difTerence to my statements, and I should not include the 
year 1868, if my railway returns did not come down to that date. 
The following table shows the totals of the gradual increase in the 
issue of debentures sold each year, the amounts they sold for, and 
the yeuly interest paid on the amount that is on the face ot the 
debentures ifisued, not on the amount of money received for them : — 



DBBENTimES TABLE FEOM GOVEBNMENT BETDRNB. 


Tear. 


rbe amoimt on the &ce 


The intereat paid 
fai the year. 


The money received 


1B63 


6,803,980 


£ B. d. 

289.916 19 4J 


£ SL a. 

4,673,196 H 6 


1861 


6,073,180 


306,168 19 li 


£,231,318 10 10 


1865 


6.163,830 


291,261 9 1 


5,719,630 


1866 


7,179,630 


324.210 9 1 


6,968,326 1 6 


1867 


. 7,786,830 


338,809 9 4 


T.186,718 1 6 


1S6B 


8,183.409 


100,000 


8,000.000 



Hon.— Th« saunint at DebsitaRs iamei, elwini ti; one of the lataat newapapsis ia £9.O31,S30. 

The last yeara' figures approximato near enough to truth, and 
shew that eight mHlions have been received for the OBtensible 
olgeot of constructing railways in tlie colony. The public belief is 
that the money obtained for debentures is only for the constructioQ 
of T^wayR, there is no queetion of; the newspaper prees of the 
colony write leading artides stating it as a fact, and only doubt if 
the railways will earn the intereat of the money. The first deben- 
tures on the Government books were for railway purposes — the 
three millions of inotoristy was for railways — the last debentures 
in the statistical register is for railways — debentures sold to pay off 
debentures were only renewals, or continuing the loan of money 
roent on the railways— works and railways are so mixed up in the 
Govemment accounts that they might be &iily taken for one and 
the same thing. The votes of the House for the appropriation of 
the special amounts, the capitalist knows no more about than to 
whom the money is paid ; but if the money is not spent on the 
railways, the Government agents in England have a right to be 
informed of the object for which the money is borrowed, and then if 
the lenders know &at the money is only to support an extravagant 
Government and then lend it at the same prioe as if for the oon- 
Btruction of railways, the lenders then cannot complain of being de- 
ceived. How far the money has been employed for this object, the 
lenders will see immediately by the railway returns up to 1868. 

KAILWAYS. 

The railway returns up to the Slst of December, 1868, show that 
the total amount charged to all the finished railways open for 
traffic to be £2,8^1,261 ; this amount, if expended by a jRailway 
Company, would be called the capital account, and 'would represent 
the original first cost of the construction of the lines, and the 
rolling stock placed upon (bem, and from the first day the line was 
openM for traffio a fJair per centage is charged to tiie wofklng 
ezp^ises of the line, or deducted from the general profits, for the 
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maintenanee of the permanent way, *.»., to keep the road in good 
order, and for the wear and tear of the rolling stock, and to keep 
the property up to ita original value. In this way the ahareholdets 
of the railways are protected from tho depreciation of theiTpro|)er^. 
All the good railways in England and France have, from the liberal 
amount allowed for the above object, so secured the intrin^o value 
of the lines that they have incrsaeed die property immensely. In 
the early hiatflrj of railways, what the necessary per centage would 
be was an endless source of discussion ; and to decide upon the 
question is a matter of greater difficulty than would first appear; 
for it vrill depend upon the capital invested in the line, and the 
quantity of goods carried, and we number of passengers, all giving 
Afferent results ; time and experience has adjusted Uie per centage 
to the loss, and a liberal allowance is the safe side. I write the&e 
short descriptions to show what is dons and ought to be done, and 
to expose the conduct and difference in the mana^ment of the 
Government railways in the colonj'. 

The Farramatta line was the first opened, and constructed under 
almost endless difficulties. What the original cost per mile was oa 
the first day it was opened for traffic, I have not the means of ascer- 
taining, but I can show the nominal cost per mile in the year 1866, 
forbe&ire this yeaf there is no account in the statistical register that I 
can find to throw any light upon the subject. 

From Sydney to Farramatta (thirteen miles) total accumulated 
expenditure upon the line up to the year 1866, £614,828 3b. 4d., 
m^ing the nominal cost per mile, £47,294, in that year, but 
as £15,270 was expended on the line in this same year, the cost 
per mile ia eleven hundred end seventy-one pounds more than it 
was in 1865, 

The expenditure up to 1867, is £621,897 ISs., or £47,838 pw 
mile, making an increase of five hundred and f(»iy-five pound^ a 
nule nomiuEU cost more than in 1866. 

The expenditure up to the 31st of December, 1868, is 
£637,384 lOs. 7d., or £49,293 a mile, making an increase of £1188 
nominal cost price of the line per mile more than it was in the 
year 1867. At the same rate of increase the Farramatta railway, 
in a certain number of years, will stand upon the Gh>vemment 
returns as a property having cost a million, and that it will re- 
present a valuable property to that amount. Betums SO made up 
are just as honest as if the amounts expended in fire-works and 
triumphal arches used to receive His Itoyal Highness the Cuke 
of fidinb\irgh were carried over year after year to represent public 
property of real value. The amounts of the Farramatta line are 
taken in preference to any of the others to show the principle on 
which all the railway accounts are kept. It is not at allimprobable 
if the damages had been recovered by His Honor Judge Cheeke, 
forhisinjuredhorses, they would, some time ago, have been charged 
to the cost price of the rMlway — the smashed horse boxes are charged 
to that accoimt, therefore why not charge the horses to the same 
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account and make things pleasant, for how can the public knov ai^- 
thin^ about the accounts, and unpleasant ones are to be kept out of 
sMit. 

j!he total anunmts charged in the maimeT that I hare described 
is 1^ to the 31st of December, for the year 1868 only, and it is 
£62,622 16a. Sd., and one item in the accounts Ib £19,630 8s. Ud. 
fbr rolling stock. It is obTious that roUing stock in a short time is 
as m.ach used up as the coals, that fire the engines. Tet year after 
year it ie (barged to the cost price of the conBtrootiou of tbe railways. 

The total net earnings of all the lines open for traffic, aAer paying 
the -working eixpenses, is stated to be for the year 1668, £82,747 ; 
thiB money is <:aUed the receipts ; but for seyeral years there has 
always been less money paid mto the Treasury than the amounts 
received or shown to be received, as I shall show, with one exception 
only. And then there is £6,130 too much given credit for in the 
year 1866. The £82,747 of supposed profit or earningB ie said to 
repre^t or to pay some three and a half per cent, on the capital 
roent on the finislied lines, but it is a &Jacjr ; f(»r in all honesty, the 
£62,622 E^nt in rolling stock and maintaining and upholding the 
lines, ought to be charged to the working expenses, or deducted 
&om the receipts of the lines, and then there would be left £20,I2S 
to pay the interest on nearly three millions of borrowed money, 
giving an interest of about thirteen shillings and sixpence per cent., 
or thirtaen shillings and sixpence for what the Government pays 
five pounds for ; and when I shew the traf&c returns, this state of 
afiains will soon be easily accounted for. For the unfinished lines, 
there will be a separate account shown, for no proper^ can bo 
prodnctive imtU finished, so all interest must he lost until Uiat time, 
but as we are paying two thousand five hundred pounds a weei: 
interest for the borrowed money invested in the unfinished lines, so 
it is very questionable economy to employ the most dilatory 
oontracbire who, because they put in the lowest tender, obtain 
contracts, when it is known, or it nuzht been, known, that the 
greatest probabili^ exists that they will not be able to carry them 
out ; and if I am informed correctly, the Engineer-in- chief who ie 
made responsible for the quality of the work, has not a voice in the 
choice of contractors. I believe that all contracts and tenders should 
be (niened in public, and the pr^s to report any remarks made, the 
Ministers only having the right to speak, or make inquiries. I will 
give some instances to show the necessi^ for some alteration in the 
present plan. Some time ago, tenders were advertised fbr the supply 
of certain properly of the value of some fifty-six thousand pounds ; 
one of the conditions was that a cash deposit of six thousand was 
to be paid to the Government. Arrangements were made b^ a 
person to have tlie cash ready, and he sent in a tender at the time 
stated in the advertisement, when to his astonishment he found out 
forwards that indents had been sent to England for the property 
several weeks before the time of sending in the tender ; and so the 
tendwer lost some thirfy ponnda interert of money by the Govern- 



meat ; also the most extraordinai^ confusioa of tendeien' uu&M and 
BMoiritiee have taken pUoe. Now if ttieae Wo inetaiLoeB liavs oome 
to m7 knowle^ wita my terj limited opportimities of aoquiriiiK 
iiifoimatkm, it is probable Uiat otber inwolarittM ma? hare ooonzMo, 
that aie injiiiioiis to the public aerrioe. Ktie fiiat of men Btatomeati 
ma^ be easily wmtradioted, or proved by referring to the advertise- 
ments in the newspapers, and to the time the indent was sent to 
England ; and there can be no difi&oulty in traoing; the teaider, from 
t^ very imusual stipulation that a eix thousand pounds oo^ 
seouri^ should be nven. Now the only natoial iaferenoe thai oould 
be drawn from sncn oonduct in a Ghtrenunent deptvtment is, that 
some one must have had some peculiar interest in th« oontraoi I 
oould also show contracts for supplying Work to the GoT»nment on 
guch unusual conditions, and in so different- a manner to the custom 
of the trade that eui^Ues such work, that I oould not btiieve the 
foct posaihle until unquestionable authori^ ooBTinoedmot and when 
it is known there is constant communication between sucii 
contractors and the officials, it lays the departmeat open to Buspidon, 
GoTHcmnent departments should be uke Cnssi's wife^ above 
suspicion. 

1 am indebted to the kindness of the Minister of Wfffks for 
aaaiating me in obtaining the following railway returns f<a IMS, 
and if the public derive any benefit fiom mj investigations it will 
have arisen &om the most essential qualification that a Minister can 
possess, namely, a doubt whether his quallficatioaB are equal to his 
office, for he will then seek for information, and if he cannot find 
the necessaiy cleamesB in the Ooveimnent aoooimts, instead of 
passiiig them as his predecessors have done to hide their ignorance, 
wants to understand what he signs, and if his department cannot 
make the accounts snfBdently clear to be understood, naturally 
siupects something wrong. If all the Ministers would act in this 
way we should soon have some curious revelationB in the public 
accounts. But Ministers who doubt their own c[ualificationB are few 
and far between like angels' visits. 

The only real security to the public is to have men in office of 
unblemished reputation, and known integrity, and when we have a 
reform in Parhament House, we may nope to have Ministries 
formed of such men, but until that event comes there will go on in 
Parliament the usual struggle for place, to pocket the public^oney, 
and the least scrupulous are the most likely to get it. 

The returns of uie four railways showing the number of passengers 
carried, the tonnage carried, the amounts received for passengers, for 
tonnage, the miscellaneous expenses, the working expenses, the 
net earnings, increase and decrease, extending over five years, 
would make twenty returns, that would require a volume of figures, 
and then to the general reader, not be so clear an account a6 the 
abstracts I shall give for the years 1867 and I86S, but if the 
accurat^of my figures becalledinqueationl shall be happy to show 
the tables that I have made from the OoT9iment retoniB, to bia 
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Sxceliency tbe Goremor, or any one wliose sathorit; I Bhonld 
consider eatided to the information. The first Bailway on the 
list is the Oisat Northern or Newcastle line lately extended and 
opened as for as Muswellbrook. The passenger traffic is considered 
the most profitable railway work, but the tonnage in this colony 
yields the longest amount, I begin my returns on this line by thjs 
most extraordinary statement, — that the more passengers carried 
on the line the less money the QoTemmeut receives, and the 
defioiendea according to the ordinary rules of arithmetio between 
the sums earned and the amount paid to the Gtoremment is 
enormous. The two last years shown being by no means the 
most.uniaToiirable account of the deficienciea, previous yeare being 
much worse. 

OaXAT HOBIBKBN OS ITUWOASTLB USE, 

This table will show, A the year, B the number of passengers 
carried on the line, the average passi^ money paid by each per- 
son, and the snm each ticket was sold for, D the total amount of 
money said to be earned, and all that is shown in the returns, as 
paid into the treasury, E remarks. 
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£287 leu money in 1868, thonxli ST,240 
more ptMeagace are cairied &f 3/8 each. 
£9,303, Hub defidt, u less than half 
the deficiency on the amODDtB of the 
prsTions yeari. 

The next item is the miscellaneous receipts that vary in the same 
on greater proportion to the passenger traffic returns : — 
1666. £5,356 ; 1897, £1,022 ; 1868, £2,a50. 
The rates for tonnage without the extended tables which I have 
made to show the increase and decrease, and the averiwe rates for 
the various amounts received each year would be difficult to be un- 
derstood by the general reader, but I will extract items to show the 
nature of tiie returns : In the year 1865, an increase took place on 
the tonnage of 28,208 tons, and £533 is tiie amount said to be re- 
ceived for the carriage, when according to the average of goods 
carried the previous year, and the same and foUowing year, this 
amount ought to have been, more than £3,500 pounds, in 1867. 
We hare 9,425 tons carried for £2,549 in the year 1868, 63,337 
tons carried for £3,044. 

The working expenses have increased fiwm £37,275 a year to 
£56,494 ; the net earnings after paying working expenses are 
£22,887, and improved to £26,166 a year: this last item that is 
made to appear a profit, is a fallacy, for if the upholding of the line 
was charged for, it would be nil — or, show a loss as I have proved 
befbre. 

This Newcastle line, until the 1st of January, 1869, has been 
managed in the following manner : ITnlimited absolute control has 
been allowed to the traffic manager. He has paid what money he 
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liked into the bank, dravn what mon^ he required out of the bank, 
Etnd sent money down to tlie Treasiu; : No |nivate owner could have 
had more control oyer tliia property if he was sole owner than thia 
fortunate manager has had over this particular railway. The irreg;a- 
laritiea during the five yeara, tbat my tables are niade for — show 
peculiarities in the accounts, tJiat would make diBcrepanoieB involTing 
upwards of a hundred thousand pounds, according to the mamier of 
keeping railway acconnte in other parts of the world. 

Tiaa first railway out of the four, the Member for Newcastle 
eulogizes in this style in the Parliament House. The officers were 
most meritorious, the line was admirably managed, and there never 
was an accident on the line since it was opened. (See letters pub- 
li^ed in the Neteoattle OhronieU at the end of the pamphlet^ 

The ne:st railway on the list is the Qreat Southern, or Cfoulbum 
Bailway. The heading for the first railway table applies to aU the 
lines, so need not be printed over eveiy return. 

OSEAT BOTTTHEBIT OB aOULBUKN RAILWAT. 



1867 
1868 


S18,S41i i 1 
137,307 4 1 


41,993 
S1,6S5 


4s. Id. eaoh, £42,632 10b. ed., de- 
ficit on the amount of earnings for 






B receipts for I'sG?! £M26, for 1868, &i,m& 

Amoimtnoeind 




1S67 
1868 


al^' 115 0. 
6e,»38 1 j 

The votkiiig' 


46.790 
64,600 

expenses 


The aTerage raceired for 
greater in 1868 than 1867 

Bnes have been eitended. 
for 1887, £63,377, for 1868, £87,780. 


goods is 
, bnt the 



Net earnings shown after paying working expenses for the year 
1867, £31,743, for X868, £22,816. Upholding the line is not in- 
cluded in the working expenses. The returns for this line show 
the most extraordinary diserenoes as one item, £42,6S2 deficit on 
the passenger traffic for 1868. Eastwood, who left the colony had 
llie control of the money matters on this line much in the same 
way as described on the Great Northern, and the amount of the 
defidenciea appear to be so great that I wiU not approximate the 
sum. Either the railway omctals must confess that the whole <d 
the aooounts are a waste of paper that they are written Eind printed 
upon, or such management would ruin the best-paying railway in 
the world. At a glance on the first figures, you may see if the 
passengers are double in number, there ought to be double the 
money, more particalarly as the lines are extending, and during 
these two years I never heard there was any alteration in iaree. 

QBHAT WEBTBnS, OB BATHUBST BAILWAT. 



\ 13,704 I 83,909 more poMengen in 186B, STerage 

19,220 Ss. 6d, eaob, £9,184 : this shows only 

. a difibrencs of £3,668, and much of the 

I I iucreaae may be said to be short trftfflo. 
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la answer io tliiB prol^able BU^ested means of aooounting^ fin 
these differences, 82,040 persons were OBxried in 1864 for £13,276 ; 
in 1867 only 46,779 persons were carried for £13,701, — at once 
sbowii^, as well as Biidi accounts can show, any thing that the 
average cost of each ticket most hare doubled lately, and the later 
the date the longer the line. 

The miscellaneons receipta are: 1867, £165; in 1868, £235. 
The tonnage in 1867 was 21,881 tons, the amount received about 
I5s. a ton, £1S,8S2 ; in 1668, the tonnage iB as nearly as possible, 
£1 a ton, £27,480 ; for carrying 27,535 tons, the increased charge 
per ton, and the larger quanti^ carried, show an iacrease in l£e 
receipts of £5,654; but unfortunately the working expenses also 
show an increase the same year of £6,143, besides the 
deMt as above shown of £3,368, thus coming back 
to my first statement that the more work done the greater 
the loss. 

I must, as the auctioneers say, now call your attention 
to the Hiohmond Bailway Line, and I do not know that I can 
do better than describe its advantages in their language^ Sir John 
Toong on one oooasion said, " That an aaotioneer in Ireland being 
at a loss to describe the merits of a certain piecd of land, desorib^ 
it as a gentlemanly piece of land, &om the difficulty to kno# what 
possible use could be made of it." A fellow Ixaveller of mine pointed 
oat one advantage this railway had over all others, for if you lost your 
hat, you oould always get oat and run after it, without the oltuice 
of loeiDg the train. Auctioneers always begin by describing the 
present or prospective advantages of the proper^ in hand for sale. 
In describing uiis railway, I shall be obliged to have recourse to the 
expedient of Sir John Young's auctioneer, and describe it as a 
gentlemanly railway, for I am afraid that a^ Airther partioulan 
willnotenhanoe the value of the properh', bat aslhavenottneproperiy 
ft)r sale, I can afford to be candid. The traffic from tiie tost year 
to the last has &llen &om twenty- three thousand to nineteen thousand 
passengers, the receipts from four thousand to three thousand poun^ 
a year, and even the Government is candid enough to admit that 
it cost thwn out of pocket £1,328 for the first, £265 for the second, 
£404 for the third, and only £60 for the last year; but the 
interest of money for the coat of the line is in addition to this loss, 
and never shown in railway returns. This railway is Ihe last in the 
list of the Ctovemment railways, and I hope the last quack railway 
the Gkivenunent will ever make. I now go from raUways to trains, 
and all trains seem to be equally badly conducted, for Train's Pitt 
Street Tramway still stands as Government railway property for the 
amount of £4,678 7s.; the fact of it being removed and the materials 
sold, make no material difference in the railway retuma The 
character of the invention and the inventor and the Minister who 
introduced snoh an invention into Pitt Street, is in perfect nnily with 
the eharaoter of our railway mant^ment. 

Kow as &e drapers say, the next aalicle— the Kewoastle Cranes. 
The Oiaues are in some way or other mixed up in the railway 
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aboon&lB, £» in oiie year in the miaoellRtieoTiB leo^ipts. of the Qreat 
Northern Bailway ehown in 1865, £6,305 ihcreaae under the abors 
head, and this ia the only record thit I can disoover in the pablie 
acoounta of those interesting engineering curioeitles. I hambly 
Bnbmit that I onght to be veil informed on the above anbjeot, for 
my brother had the oontraot for working the OranoB for two 
years, and we often discuss the subject. The interest that the 
Farliament baa taken in tbem is proved by the endlees 
disouBtdi^ they have afibrded, and one of the last questionB brought ■ 
before the House when it adjourned waa an enquiry about the 
working of the Cranes. During the term of the two years' contract 
Hie subject of the Cranes waa never brought before the House, thus 
sating the time usually oo<iupied in discussing them. The Minister 
for works flimished me witti the latest returns of coal shipped by 
them, as he could not make them out, and they are equally incom- 
^«hensible to me. The zeal of the members of that district induced 
the late Minister to grant the present contract to a friend of the 
trafKoman^^er, and thelettersattbeendof the pamphlet will show the 
great interest they take in the railway matters. The present contract 
IB taken at less price than the previous one, let to my brother, but 
the dilapidations to the Government property, and the future outlay 
will terminate in the usual result of cheap contracts. 

I shall now show the total earnings iacluding all the miscellaneous 
reoeipte of all the railways in the colony &om the year 1863 to tJie 
year 1 868 for each separate year, and lowing the amount paid into 
the Treasury from these receipts, and tlie excess over the tottd 
earnings, and the amounts less paid into the Treafinry than the 
earnings, and the railway acoounta show no balances of any kuid 
brought down from year to year. 

139,4SS IS S 



Balance .. 4,132 17 
Bailmiy Heceipts .. .. 147,859 13 
Paid info the TreMoiy .. 14fi,813 19 



S.046 13 { 
^ -, 167.221 9 

Pwd into tho TwMnry . . 1«3,3*9 18 



Balanoc .. 3,871 11 ' 

Ettilway EeoeiritB .. .. 170,116 16 
Paid into the Treasmy ., 176,246 



e,180 Excaae, oi 



Balanoe ., 2,744 2 10 Deficit, 
ises. Bdlway Beoeipts „ .. 224,398 13 7 

I^«a«iir]' Kecei^ not yet pnbliahed. The defidt I am infoimed 
ocstesponda in anumii with the previoua yean 
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These deflaecdes ma^ be from tmaooonnted tor balances not 
broog-ht OTW or shown in any w&y, or the monc^ may be in the 
hands of some of the officials yet ; but for the offiraals to have paid 
£6,130 more into the Treasaiy than the total earnings of the 
railwayB for that year, I cEin offer no suggestion to explain or aocoimt 
for, except the figures in the retuma are wrong ; but the arithmetio 
I have checked, I have always found to be perfectly correct, and 
never discovered a single error. 

The railway retunu up b> the Slat of December, IS6S, show the 
total amount paid on the finished lines to be £2,881,261 lOs. Id. ; 
on the lines unfinished, £2,319,465 6s. 2d. ; total amount 
paid on account of all the railways, £5,200,727 2s. 3d. The 
amount of debentnres issued up to the last date published in the 
newspapers, £9,024,330. The amounts charged on all the railways 
as the cost of construction that should come out of the earnings for 
the year 1866, £41,218 9s Id.; 1867, £52,668 lOs. 7d.; 1868, 
£62,622 16s. 5d. 

To make my BaUway Capital Account dear to the very lowest 
intellect, I ma^e the following comparison : — If a man was to go 
out and got drunk, and epent five pounds, and because he bought a 
new hat with part of the money, when he got sober, would he value 
his new hat at £ve pounds. 

Now, if we were to make a sober valuation of our railways and 
calculate interest on their fair value, the result of my inveBtigations 
convinces me that from receipts shown, and from the et 
discrepandea in the accounts, that if the railways were i 
managed and the accounts ke^t in a business-like manner, t 
now opened would show a &ir interest of money for the amount 
that might reasonably be called the coat of conatruotioD. The true 
figures are, that we have borrowed £9,000,000 for railw^s and 
spent about £2,500,000 on the lines opened for traffic, and I am 
sure that 1 oould prove my assertione by comparisons with other 
Bailway lines in different parts of the world, but such calculations 
would be quite out of place in a political pamphlet. The reason 
that I have given so many figures on our railway accounts, is to 
prove the necessity for immediate reform in the Parliament, and 
bring pressure to bear on that one point ; and every abuse is shown 
up mr that object, for every abuse may be redressed if we had a 
I^liameat b<meet enough to do so. 

CUSTOM HOUSE. 

I will now show some most estraordinary fluctuation in the 
' Custom House returns. If we had had the same violent earth- 
quakes in the Colony that have destroyed the coast of South America 
lately, it would have been a good reason and suffident cause to 
account for the variations in the amounts shown in the different 
years ; but, as such events have not happened, so some other cause 
must be discovered to aeoonnt for these fluctuations, and it is 
possible for foolish legislation to destroy commercial prosperily, and 
utterly ruin it, as surely as an earthquake can destroy the surflitce 
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of the earth. The Genmins bare a proTerb, " That when Ood 
wiahes to puniah a oonntry, he deprives the rulers of wisdom. That 
we hare been punished in tbig wa; moat deplorably is proTod, bf 
the amoont of destitution, want of employment, and the real griev- 
ances &om the wealthiest sqaatter down to the paaper. In the 
year 1867, the imports £6,599,804 — making a difference of 
£2,267,273 less in the last year : And such %iireB are published 
by the GoTenunent for the public information. I respectJuUy inform 
the public ancb fignres are a fallacy and a snare, and that suoh pub- 
lications are most injurious to the interests of the Colony. 

The ad valorem duty commenced in 1866, and £S,010 was collected 
in that year: and the imports were showti to be in 1865, 
£9,928,595, so the difference between 1865 and 1867 in the imports 
is shown to be £3,326,791, making the total imports fall off con- 
siderably more than half in their amount in the course of the two 
years, and if in the year 1868 our imports fell off in the some pro- 
portion, in a very few years we shall have no imports at all. A 
state of things that the most rabid protectionist oouM hardly desire. 
Such is the state of things shown by the Government fibres. 

I will now prove the demoralizing influence of our Oovernment 
on the importers of goods, by their silly laws. 

Merchants, mani&cturers, and dealers have a perfect and just 
righli to put what value they choose on their own goods, and it IS a 
known, and obvious principle that goods are over-valued, 
and the imports of 1865 were valued according to the usual 
custom of trade. Now, directly the ad valorem duties 
are introduced all this usual custom of trade is reversed, and ffvery 
expedient is used to evade the payment of the Ave per cent., and as 
this law became more widely known by time, operations are carried 
out more generally to evade the law. Hence, the wtmderful re- 

grts of t^e falling off of the trade of the colony, and that in the 
)e of an increasing population and accumulating investod capital ; 
that &om natural causes and circumstances out of the colony that 
trade has been very unsatisfeotory for the last few years is beyond 
question, but the absurdity of the above returns is so self-evident, 
tibat fiirther comment is unnecessary on the subject. I will now 
submit the per centage on the difference between the Eunounts of the 
importsof 1866 and 1867 : on the last year it is 25 ^er cent, less, or off 
the amount of 1666. I do not go into firaotions less than one 
cent, but the ad vah>rem duty for 1866 is £156,350; 1867 ia 
£104,739, which is thirty-three per cent, off the previous year. 

£ B. d. 
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In the year 1867 there ia an increaae of Aaiy paid os all the 
articles of general oonsomptioii orec the pievioas year, though a 
decrease is shown to the amount of £41,371 ; bat as the ad valorem 
duties are included in the same list with the articles of oonsumpticm 
and there is a defioienoy of £51,611 on that one item, so the real 
increase for the year is £6,240. 1 wish to make it dear the trade 
has not fallen off in the articles of necflssary consumption for the 
ocoufort of the population. The ad valorem duty is the publio 
grievance, it has alreaify driven the chief part of the intercolonial 
trade &om our ports, and will drive away the balanoe that is left if 
the law is in force much longer : it tempts every meichanii oustom- 
houae agent, officer, and employee to oonmiit &aud. From the 
absurd reports of the falling off of the imports, the unsettling the 
txade of the colony, and the numberless annoyances, and the 
amount of ill-will that the eeneral public is net aware of that ariaea 
from this silly impost would be incndible, and if a fair estimato of 
the damage done to the oolony, the cost of oollectiiig this duty, and 
the numerous evils that have attended it, could be given, in money 
value the duty has cost the colony ten pounds for every one ool- 
leoted &om it. The true way to collect taxes from the customs is to 
put the duly on the fewest number of artLcles that wlU practically 
fiimish the necessary revenue ; and the fairest way to adjust the 
duty wotdd be to mi^e the far oentage unifarm, according to value 
of ue article ; but to prevent the endless disputes as to the value 
of the article, eveiy one should have a definite value given to it, and 
the qualities of the various goods should come under different 
classes, and the class to which they belonged should be first stated 
by the importer and sent into the customs and then inspected by 
competent officers, who should have no access to the report sent in 
by tne importer, nor should the importer or ^ent know what officer 
would inspect his goods, and if any dispute arose a second inspector 
should be sent, and any further disagreement then a third inspector 
sent, the merchant having to pay a moderate fee to the custom- 
house for every inspector after the first one, if the importer is in the 
wrong, if otherwise, no charge tobe made; if all three of Uieinspeotors 
agree in the report their decision to be final ; but if the impraier be 
still not content with the two out of the three offioere' deedsionfi, the 
customs authorities to have the power to call in three impartial 
merchants conversant with |the quality of such goods, and their 
m^ority to be final. The only dispute that could arise is die olaes 
to wbi<ui the goods belonged. My attentiau has been oalled to this 
sulrject, whim I submit with great deference to those better 
informed on the subject ; but it does not seem just to only charge 
the same duty on two sua;ars one double the value of the ower ; and 
I believe that a pound of confectionery only pays the same duty as a 
pound of sugar. To make my meaning clear to the general reader 
wfaati propose is : — say tea, first-class, 2b., duty 25per cent, 6d; sugar, 
first-class, 4d., 25 per oent^ or Id. a pound duty ; sugaz 3d. per 
pound, |d. du^. That the Onstom House wants refinm is 
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sliown by the {ate squabbles with the anthoritiee ; a soliiafy 
instance that came to my personal knowledge Is that a case of 
goods that at S per cent, shonld have paid £13 lOs. dufy waa 
paflBod for some thirty shillings, and it was only by foohsh boast 
that I saw tlie transaction. The complaints in the Htrdd were 
that salt y/aa passed at the Custom House, and that even the 
difference in the duty from the great difCorence in the valuations 
would be a profit. The value of a ton of salt in %dney is as publicly 
known as an oimoe of gold. Sir Eobert Feel, in one year, took 
the duty off one hundred and fifty-six articles; eo when we have 
a reformed Parlianieut House, there will soon come a reform in 
the Custom House. 

To take the most cursory view of the abuses of the different 
Government departments would fill volumes, and it is only the most 
important offices and oonspicuous objects that I comment upon to 
prove the necessity for Parliamentary reform. 

LA.W. 

A man must have more than Quixotic courage to attach the law ; 
to attack windmills is nothing to it. Lord Macaulay, in his 
essays, shows that lawyers are the hired assatsinB of civilization, 
and as their weapon is dieir tongue, I will try what 1 can do with 
my weapon, a pen. Law is the fbujidation of property, and per- 
sonal security ; and the Magna Oharta of the Barons of J?i"g 
John said that law should not be bought nor sold, but every man 
was to have justice &ee of chaise; those old barons had noble 
ideas of justice, though they had rough manners, and adopted 
strong measures. "Whether the laws have improved since the days 
of Kmg Jyhn is doubtfiil ; that they are alteo^d there is no doubt 
of; and that the character of society alters with good and bad laws, 
l^ere is no doubt of that, and that the corrupt administration of 
the law is the greatost calamity that can befall a couutiy is proved 
by the downfall of eveiy country in which the evils existed. It is 
a historical truth that the Inquisition crushed liberty and energy 
out of Spain ; and though they have now broken their ohalos, they 
appear not to be able to use weir liberty. The iniquitous law of 
slavery caused more blood to be shed in America m two years, 
than tiie wars of the continent of Europe in twenty, and this one 
step from injuBtioe to justice is worthy of the saraTfice. If Spain 
shows the result of bad institutions, and America the cost of doing 
this one act of justice, beware Australians, and watoh the adminis- 
tration of your laws, for you have one institution in your midst, 
which is a more despotio power than is possessed by, or would be 
used by the Emperor of fiussia, and a power that the £mperar of 
France daresnot use; forifhedid, and sufficient publitn^ was given 
to his usurpation, Paris would soon be in a state of revolution. 
This power that exists in your midst is the power to set at nought, 
despite and ignore the decisions of the m^atrates ; that sut£ is 
the case, the most fiagrant instance will prove, and one that has 
ooourred not very long ago. 

D:,t.:Kk« Google 
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The neoesBit; for a ^rand jtiry ia greater in a small commniuiy 
than a large onej and in England thiR juiy is the bulwafk of the 
impartial administration of justice. I am acquainted with the 
vorMng of the Grand Jury, for the laat jury that Iwas on in England 
for ten days, was the Qxand Jury, Old Bailey, London. By the Grand 
Jury a man may be said to hare three distinot trials, and only at the 
third court can he he convicted, and when a true bill is not ibnnd 
by the grand jury, the indiridual may bo said to leave the court 
without a stain upon his character with truth. We had oae case 
before us and we condoled, and commiserated the prisoner, and yet 
it was a charge of murdar, a mother was sapposed to have mnrdered 
her two children ; now sunpose such a case in the hands of the 
Attorney- General overwhelmed with private business, and of an 
indolent temperament as many eminent men are, and that not 
sufficient attention was given to the merits of such a case, on which 
there are no fees whatever, the prisoner in gaol, poor, and 
unknown, and the bosiness being of a public nature must take ito 
usual course, for it is only common hnman nature, or even compelled 
by circumstanoea to take more interest in what moHt immediately 
profits us, rather than the wel&re of the public. Then from such 
causes as above this poor woman might be advertised as a murderess, 
by being put on her trial at a fiiLL court, and it is possible that 
murder might be the result of such legal proceedings, for the poor 
woman from the terrible nature of the accusation of such a crime in 
the presence of a full court, with Judges in scarlet gowns, full wigs, 
and the imposing material of a full court, is enough to frighten a 
woman to death, when you consider the previous depression and 
great excitement of the exposure to the public gaze (this is no 
overdrawn picture, for lately in a perjury case in ^ court here, a 
woman was in the court one day and a corpse tiie next). 

I will now deaoribe how the poor woman wfts treated by the Grand 
Jury, London. The court wa^ like a large private court, or office, in 
which there were silting or standing about some twenty-five or thirty 
gentlemen, jurors, and two or three officers of the court. The woman 
was brought in and treated with the deference that her sex demanded; 
she was then addressed by tbs foreman of the jury, who asked her in 
a quiet gentlemanly way to explain the nature of the occurrence for 
which she appeared before them. In this court the jurv only have the 
privilege of examining prisoners or witnesses, but a solicitor may make 
any statement of the facts of the case, for or against the prisoner, but 
the procexs is a very short one. The prisoner stated that she vas in 
an upstairs bedroom, when she wan awoke by the blazes, from the 
house being on fire, and unconscious from fright, she put her two 
children out of the window, aa the first means of saving them. After 
some soothing remarks were made to hef on her great misfortune, she 
was then dismissed. The only witness calUd was a policeman, who 
stated the woman appeared quite unoonsclous of what ehe was about 
when he took her out i^ the burning honse That was the way the 
court was ccmduoted, and the prisoners either difmissed or sent np to 
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the upper court;, th&t was Bitting at the same time. I should \ike to 
have a public enquiry to shoir what passible objection there can be to 
the eEtablbhment of the Grand Jury in the colooy, to sive the 
commuDity the same proteotJon here that they would have in England ; 
for if in civil causes a man may almost have as many trials as he 
ohooses, is it not an injustice to muse a prisoner every opportunity to 
prove his innocence.* 

I will now show the opposite of this picture, to prove the absolato 
necessity for such a court. Instead of a poor woman take a wealthy 
man, and one with influential connections, having parliamentary power, 
legal power and money power, and these oonneotionB of his all feeling 
that they would share the disgrace, in having, one of their family 
punished for crime. The Aitomey-Oeneral is generally in a political 
position, and lately the office was held by the head of the Government, 
and suggest that the head of the Government, in one of thoao 
political orides that Ministers are in sometimes, what amount 
of suspicion would he lay himself open to by the commitment 
of such a man as described being ignored, and a parliamentary majoritT 
obtained, no man of high principles would lay himself open to such 
suspicion ; and no one who has to administer justice, should be open 
to such temptations — no man of high honour would take such a position. 
That a man in private should have the power to say this man is guilty, 
because he has given me offence, this man is to be not guilty because 
of bis connections. What is the difference between this institution 
and the inqnisition of Spain t None. And if the outrages committed 
are not of the same character, it ta because the mannerii of society have 
so altered as to make them impossible, but the iniquitous principle is 
the same, and as sure as one spark may burn a city, so sure will this 
one institution degrade the colony. 

Parliamentary reform is the only means of abolishing this iniquitous 
institution or inquisition; for unjn%t ministers, unjust judges, and 
vindictive inquisitors are not hiatorioal varieties. To keep the fountain 
of justice pure, the light of publicity is the essential element. 

The cursory view that I have given of this one point of the crimi- 
nal law wants investigating, I hope I have sufficiently proved. I 
shall now give some statistical accounts of our civil law. The object 
supposed to be effected by the civil law is the legal protection of pro- 
perty, in distinction to what I shall call the police protection of pro- 
perty, from criminals, and where first law eade, or where second 
begins, ought to be called zoophyte law. This zoophyte condition of 
the law is the perfection of law for the lawyers ; for if the laws were 
written aa plain as the tolls at a turnpike gate, the people, for whom 
they were made, would understand them, and then what would 
become of the learned profession ? Learned profesdon, do not think 
that I have the vanity to suppose that anything that I may write, 

* The duly tf the Onsd Jott when disehugad from the eonrt, 1« to go and Itupaot (Qie gsoL 
wuninH the fii(4, and donand what priwnen that they >«gneM to be bmn^ht before them, uid 
Mt them uiy quoetieiiB the juron think pnpcr. uidii tiiOTh&Te ao 
the jQiT Mod mto the satbOTltlea n repoct, uitislkotory or otbenuei 



will tiike one penny oat of your pockets. Lord Brougham irorked 
all Mb long liie at law leitxm, and only lopped a few puny branohei 
off tliiB huge Upas tree. I was on ono oocasion in the House of 
Lorda, when Lord Brongham was laying down the law; it was in an 
appeal case, and after the oase had been dragged through almost every 
court posaible to bring it intf, his Lotdship aedded the caase in tbege 
words : — " Haa the appellant been paid the value of his property, 
becsuae a man is negligent or a fool, it dees not jujitify you in robbing 
him; I award for the appellant." I went away, impressed that high 
law was nothing to common law, for any fool could understand it. 
I will make only one more digieEsion. 1 was the defeudaut in a 
Ghtmoery suit, brought before Vioe-ChanoeUor Sir John Stewart; and 
my experience of his court is what I should call grand law, and per- 
fect justice. An eminent lawyer was pleading the plaintiff's cause with 
the volubility and intelligibility of the chattering of a monkey, 
when Sir John stopped him by these worda, " Will yon ahow me the 
partioolar point that I am incapable to comprehend ;" after a long 
pause, and no answer. Sir John said, in the very broadest Scotck (that 
most be done into English, as the old books say), " Why, yon have 
not p(ud the man, until you pay the man, you have no cause of com- 
plaint ; I refuse the injunction." So there waa an end of the oase, 
and my eaperience in high law, bat my attorney's account is by no 
means included in my enooniam. 

The firat and most important item nnder the control of the law is 
landed property. The eaaential materials for the conveyance of land 
is parcluaeiit, wax, pounce, seals, red tape and sundriea ; the parch- 
ment must then be covered with worda, that are sold by the tale, so 
more worda more money, and every seventy-two is a tally j inlaw 
writing il is not neeesaary to have sentenoes or stops, but the worda 
rnn on like water out of a tap — executors, adminiatrators, and assigns, 
commonly called ex, ads and ass, are the principal worda that 
constitute the document. The description of the property that it ia 
obviona might be of aome use, but the lawyera have nothing to do 
with that} the surveyor furnishea the description, and ia made 
responaible for it, and a wise man would see to that himself; 
the deed ia engrossed, that means copied ; indented, means notched, 
and when you have all this done you may find your title worthlesa, 
and then you have, or used to have, the deed enrolled ; when I was 
a boy, and used to pass the RoUa Chapel, and Rolla Court and build- 
ingB, I thought that it derived its name from the lawyers in past days 
having had rolls for breakfast there; but when I was a man and had 
oooa«ion to go into one of the buildings, imagine my surprise to 
find the plaoe like a draper's shop, for it waa fall of rolls, not of calico, 
but parchment, and aa I had occasion to search the rolls, after undoinir 
some yards, for they were at least thirty yards long, to my horror, 1 
found Brunei's Patent for making shoes, tacked to a Patent of 
Nobility. The invention of Books ia only legally known to the oourtiB 
within the last fbw yeiirs, say fifteen to twenty years, and when they 



made this discorwy t^ey insisted all the leaver ebonld be one size, 
and that parllonlar size they made a la? for. I write tliis to show 
how the lawyers have kept up in improvements to the modem times. 
The seeoiity Talned next to land is natioaal funds ; the funds of 
England are eight hundred millions ; yearly interest paid, thirty 
millions, and Uiis property la dealt in daily to the amount of millions, 
and so great are the dealings in stock or fands that if it was possible 
to convey this property by parchment and legal formality, it woold 
require an army of ^wyers, and the legal ooats would eat up the tot^ 
amount in two or three years ; and all this immense business is done 
because the lawyers have nothing to do with it. The Torrens Aot, 
for oonveying and seouring property to indiridu^, ia on the prinoiple 
of the boob kept for the national debt, and when your name is on 
the books, your property iu both oases is equally secure. I have now 
before me the bonght and sold notes of seven hundred pounds consols, 
the bonght note is dated November the 8th, 1830, £700 at 71^, 
£547 ; sold August 3rd, 1830, 99^ and 99|, £618 12s., and all the 
documents necessary to convey this amount of property are two slips ^f 
paper seven inches by three. I write this te prove that invested pro- 
perty, oonsidered the best seourity, can be entrusted to agents, and 
the business done in a way that the moat igpotant can understapd, and 
that landed property can be so conveyed is beyond a doubt ; all that 
would he required in addition is an accurate desciiptioa of the pro- 
perty, which is the duty of the surveyor. 

Torrens is the greatest benefactor to the colonies that ever landed 
on the shores of Australia; for he will not only save all the future 
law suits, of disputed titles of land Uiat would t^e place, but will also 
save society from generating a olass of men, who, from the nature of 
their occupation, distract the minds of mon from usefid oocupAtions, 
and prevent for the future their ruining men in a monetary w^y, and 
and ruining men in a moral way ; by this one department of the 
law, that will now soon be abolished, or obsolete. Cities Dickens is 
the greatest law writer of the day, and ha^ done more, and laid the 
foundation of more law reform, than liord Brougham. Diokena ia 
entitled to all the honor he qow receives, and more If possible ; for his 
exposing the abuses of the law, and one of the best treatises on the curse 
of dis^ted landed property is to be found in his work, "Bleak House." 

I will now go on to Debtor and Creditor law, and in 
Thsokeiy'a work, " Yanity fair," will be found a true description 
of the moral use, that ordinary commercial law, until very 
lately, oould he put to, and that such u»e3 have been frequently 
made of it is beyond a doubt. The story is that a Marquis 
of Stein lays a wager to debauch a Captain Crawley's wife, 
and the whole soene at (jie Sponging Ho^se,* and every pturt of the 
picture diown is as true to nature as a bniidiiig photographed is true 
to architeotnre. The lawyers wish to impteRS their olienla that every 
ftmn is necessary for the security of their interest, from the quality 
of thfi parchment to the quantity of pounce used, aqd ii you ojaut.to 

■ Spon^Sg bOTue, ths plwt vhan gsutUmaii m flnt tsluu vhai urested. 



place yoor finger on the seal the deed ia invalid. Such are the avfal 
tnysteriea of the law. That the law is a myateriona profeasion is bo 
well known, that the uncertainty of the law has become a proverb, 
and tbe intelli^noe of the law cannot be better ahown than by truly 
stating that law courts of oompaiatively late d^te have been occupied 
in investigating the ohaiactera of poor old women, to asoertain if they 
were witches, and if ahe unfortunately had a mole on her body, that 
was taken for a devil's teat, and to disoover the truth of the allegation 
she must be thrown in a horse pond. No doubt horse shoes have 
derived their efficacy against witch-craft from being aasooiatod with 
sach trials ; and, nntil lately no farm building waa safe from witch- 
oiaft without the horse ahoe was nailed npon it ; but the trial wts con- 
ducted upon modem legal principles, for if the poor woman was 
drowned she might be innocent, but if she escaped being drowned, her 
punishment was to be burnt ; burning people is not now the custom of the 
times; but the result of a modern law suit oanieH out the principle, 
for if you gain your suit yon will biost likely have to pay your own 
expenses, and ao be comparatively drowned, and if you loose, if yon 
are not burnt your property might as well bo burnt. The highest 
anthority I can quote on law is " Mister Bumble," who, when he was 
told that the law aaid his wife waa under his control, replied 
" then the law Is a bass," and unfortonately ene that is not contented 
to browse, but carries ruin wherever he goes. 

The instant a man goes to the Insolvent Court he makes an end to 
all legal process, but in the generality of cases the iniiolvent foolishly 
allows the estate to be reduced to the last pound by law expenses be- 
fore he applies to the court, and in this way the lawyers receive the 
property instead of the creditors. The debtor has the pewer to go to 
the insolvent court whenever he chooses, so the creditor is in the absolute 
power of the debtor, who can make his election whether he will pay 
his creditor ornol. Thisbeingtheposttivefactoftheoase, what security 
has the creditor but the integrity of the debtor. That these facta apply 
to the highest as much as to the lowest, I will prove by an important 
bank in Macqnarierplace : the doors were ahnt and the depositors 
could not get their money, but from the implicit belief in the integrity 
of the English capitalista, comparatively no anxiety was felt, and only 
the temporary inconvenience for want of the money at any particular 
time. If everything bad been the reverse of this, and all the 
money aquandered, what would the depositora and shareholders have 
done bnt vent their anger by abntiiiig the directors, which woold be 
no satjsfiiotion for money ; so integrity iB the only bfuik security. 
Look at Gnmeys, when the integrity of the founders of that great 
institution died out and men without integrity came into it, what be- 
came of their capital and credit t why ruin to thousands ! And we 
feel the effeot of the disbtmesty like the recoil of a distant wave. Now 
what is the intelligence of a man who truBta such institutions beoanse 
he can go to law for his money. Why there is only one name for such 
a man. Now if I show that integrity, and not law is security for money, 



what is the nae of the Iftw, why it ia s leg&I ficdos, u much aa John 
Doe aod Biohsrd Roe that they used to have on law writs. The praotiaal 
efi^t of oar preaeot laws on aooiety is to blind and deceive people, it 
blinds them to their own interest, for the; tmst to the law that whioh 
they should see with oleareet vision, i.e., the integrity, talent, and 
indnstry of their debtors, and it deceives society, for society believes 
the l&woan protect and save it from the troubleof doing its own dnty; 
and if society is pnnished by the law for sncb neglect of duties, it is 
only the natnral result of. apathy, and the penalty pud, and the 
beginning of min to the oommnnity that conunits saoh folly as trusting 
to law. That the law shonld protect property from chioanery there is 
no more doubt of than that the law shoald protect property from 
robbery. The insolvent that would not scruple to cheat his creditors 
out of thousands would not commit a forgery for five pounds ; punish 
dishonesty but do not oppress misfortone. Is it so very difficult to 
^stingoish dishonesty from misfortune that an honest jnry cannot tell 
the one from the other, or is the law on the subject in that zoophyte 
oondition as to be useless? if so, the sooner it is altered the better for 
the people. Corrupt parliamenfan have made the laws, 1^ the tree you 
may judge the fruit, from oorrnption rottenness. 

I now eome to petty law, as the lawyers call the lower court and the 
best treatise on this subject is to be found in MoCulloch's Commercial 
Dictionary, afid the highest authority on oommercial matters, and the 
one always quoted as an authority by the House of Commons, England, 
therefore entitled to the respect such an authority commands. The 
la^nrers may ettjeet to everything that takes money ont of their 
pockets, but in that case I shall use their own arguments against 
them, and say they are not impartial witnesses. The first injustice 
of the lower oonrt is that a man may be put in gaol if he owes less 
than twenty pounds, but if one shilliDg more he cannot be put int» 
gaol ; what word in the English language can adequately express this 
one legal fact. I quote what Lord Eldon aaya on this subject, "The 
law of arrest is a permisson to commit acts of greater oppression and 
inhumanity than are to be met with in slavery itself," abolishing such 
iniquity would be beneficial to society, who, bnt a lawyer, can doubt. 
MoOulloch says, " To take away all action for debts of £50 to £100, 
ezoept wages and on bank bills ; to fill the country with petty looal 
courts is the merest nuisance imaginable." The laws for petty debt in 
commeroe are exactly the counter-part of the Spanish inquisition for 
religion, this law has done these things here ; sold children's clothes 
and things ont of the wash tub to leave the little dears naked, sold 
the bed from under a sick woman to put her on bush hay, selling the 
last stick of fomitare and bedding from a family is the nsnal course 
of business, to leave a family in utter destitution until the comforts 
of a criminal gaol are palatial, is the usual consummation of this law, 
and when I see people living and getting wealth, that conld net 
otherwise exist but for this horrible institution, it fills me with ind^- 
satMn. I had to pay eleren ponnda on an award of three abiUings in 



mii daart, and l^ljr ol»rg«d tbe amonnt, and that ndt b; «n Kttcfrney 
but ohq of those sharpen that are wbererer robbery, imimptaoDy and 
inlq nitr exist. Beader tbink not my remarka strong bat read tJie ftrdolea 
in ^is MeCollooti'a Dictionary, that is the gnide of intellig^it merohiniB 
wboee only motive is to pfoteat trade, otherwise themselres, and 
eminent roerohanta advooate the abolition of this iniqnitons law ; 
nothing I can say is so mnob to tbe pnrpose, as powerful as can be 
fonnd under the heads of Credit, Track, and Tally Hystem in the 
Dictionary, and this Conrt demoralLses more people, oanses more per- 
jarj, vice, deatitation, than any other institution that could be in- 
rented, and h as much on a par with the intellect of the age as witch- 
craft, and it is only the present kind of legal witohoraft tlwt the times 
will aUow. When I have occasion to write to the public again I will 
reprint these admirable articles !n fall. Hnndreds of others have 
written apon this subject, but not having tbe same authority, could not 
have the same weight with the Parliament. If I was a member, the 
first measure that I would advocate is the abolition of this ina^tution, 
and pension off its officers. 

A ^«fbrmed Parliament is the oily means of abolishing this niqni- 
tons public grievance. 

Hy case is in the hands of a member to be bronght out in argnment, 
as the question before tbe House is, can tbe Magistratei adminiBter, 
in case of petty debt, and it is to show that it ie impossilde to do 
greater injnatioe than is now legally performed in these eonrts; fl>r 
the rules, as they now stand in the District Courts, are that » man 
may bring an action for two hnndred ponnds, and if defended, and if 
two shillings are recovered, the whole of the expenses are to be paid 
by the defendant to tbe amount, say twenty to thirty pounds, if this 
is not a bribe to lawyers to commit a legal robbery, I should like to 
be informed what is. These details are not worth diacosnng, nothing 
bnt total abolition of the courts, and the legal oormption that they 
oontain, is worthy of legislation. 

Legal punishment for crime is a wide subject, but a f^ remarks 
may give information ; this, like every other subject, the legal gentle- 
men are the oracles, and with that conservative ignorance and assump- 
tion of their class, and the vanity and aesnmption of one member even 
goes to the length to say the Queen must be gratified by her son the 
Prince haviog tbe honor of his aoquaintanoe ; this man thinks 
hanging men is good for society. Henry the Eighth's reign must 
have been perfection, for sevens-two thousand ezecutiona took place 
during his reign, besides severing the necks of bis beaatifnl wives, 
beoansa he was tired of them. It is a pity snob men that advocate 
hanging should not have Kved in such times to share the bencdts of 
them. The bank of England hung four hnndred and nineteen tUen 
in nineteen years, because they chose to make bank notes that any 
engraver's hoy could forge ; was their property more secure than or 
flow, I could shew that society is not Improred by hanging men, for 
is soraety haa Improred there is leas hanging (and I hope goon there 
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will he so hangiiig.) So the rerene otigbt to ]» tfae cue b; the ntTes 
of logic; one atfip in improremeDt leads to the n&st, privBte haneitig 
it) the first step, the abolition of capital pnnishmetit the next ; law- 
TorH will oppose it, bnt hamauit; will insist npon it, and gain the da;. 
That ciiminals ahonld be a burthen to the pnbUc is another legal 
absOrditT. Ib a stone of less valne in a harbour beoanse laid bv a 
criminal 7 however mnoh yon may regret having a oiiminal to lay 
the atone. There ate snch improrements in the employment of 
briminale in America, and lately in Bneland, that make our expensive 
establiahments an eye-sore to the cities, as well as a disgrace 
to the Colony ; there is no reason why we should be behind other 
countries, but every reason that we should be before other countries, 
for labor is dear, and our sea coast work costly and slow of execution. 
Criminals are employed at snch work, and properly controlled at 
other jJac^B. tVhy not here ? Surely we have not less talent, but 
we have no administrative honesty, and nutil we have it there is no 
use in attempting to investigate such matters, but a Reformed Par- 
liament conld save thousands in this department to the Colony, and 
make the prisoners better men. Is it not better to let t^e light of 
heaven shine on them than let them breed fever in ■ gaol, as was the 
easfe some shott time ago ? A sentenoe to imprisonment is not a sen- 
tence of death. The same laws, Whether here or in England, fill onr 
gaols to overflowing and the countries with nauperism. Improve the 
laws would be the words of the timorous ; abrografe the laws would be 
the words of the courageous; but both tfae coward and the oourageons 
must see the evils of them as they now exist. You might as well ex- 
pect Old Spain to Sourish under her inquiution, as this colony to 
flourish under her present law. It seems here Ood gives everything, 
man nothing. 

The transition from law to lawyers will be the usual course. The 
greatest men have succumbed to the corrupting influence of the law. 
To keep the mind pore, uninfluenced by pr^ndice or passion on the 
judgment seat, are qualities possessed by few men ; and, judges ought 
to be elected from the obvious characteristics that soma men possess 
in an eminent degree that fit them for such offices ; but men of no 
such qualifications, but merely strong partisans to some ministerial 
party, get the appointment. Men from infirmity of temper, want of 
decision, and excessive talkativeness and attempt at wit, show thst 
snch men might be very humorous barristers, but out of place on 
the bench. What places snch men on the Bench f Parliamentary 
corruption ! 

Barristers — the origin of the office of a barrister is derived 
trom or before the feudal times in England. Noblemen and 
barons used to defend the interests of their retainers and tenants in 
the courts, such as they were. To ofi'sr to pay for such services then 
would have been thought as greatly infra dig. as now to offer a 
purse to a judge on the bench. And the original element is still re- 
tfuoed, tat Bi bttrHaUa^ cannot demand a fee, nor sue for H — and the 
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fees pud to them go by the n&me of honorariam — another legal fiotitHi, 
for the word meaiiH ooDferrins bononr, acting without payment ; and 
almost every Uw term !b legal fiction, or abaolete and most oerbunly 
not understood by the generality of smtera. 

The ohanot«r of these men in tho law oourta is notorionflly immoral. 
BarristeTs have not found it neceaaary to ariul themaelvea of the com- 
mon law of the land to enfbroe the payment of fees, or in any way 
desired it to protect their interest, for if they had thoaght anch law 
wonld have oonduoed to their interests, there is no body of men oonld 
have obtained lo easily what they required in the way of legal assist- 
ance u these men could ; they do not want the common law applied 
to their part of the profesiion, for they know that it would injure 
them, for now their fees (I leave ont the long word) must be presented 
to them, and the usual dignity of the profesdon grants the ahiltings 
or five per cent, of the fees to the olerk in addition to his salary. 
Barrislerfl and gamblers are the only pei^ons who cannot recover by 
law, and in both cases the debts, are debts of honor, as integrity and 
honor are nsed in the same sense, so both classes are more &ithfnlly 
paid, and make fewer bad debts than other dasaes of the community. 

Barristers are glad enough to have the benefit of the litigation of the 
public for their own profit, but not the law for their own use; they no 
more want the law for themselTca, than a doctor wants to take his own' 
prescription. 

I will show what these men do for society. It is improbable for 
two men to go to law with equal rights on both sides ; a right to be 
recovered, or a wrong to be compensated for, is the object of most law 
suits, and generally one party is obviously in the wrong ; but tlus fact 
is not in any way disadvantageous, but rather the reverse ; for if the 
cafe is not too glaringly bad, it only exaites the barrister, and if he can 
only represent the wrong in such a way as to win the case, there is 
more crodit given to him than if he had been honestly entitled to his 
verdict. 

In Italy it is historically recorded that assassins could be hired that 
would finish an opponent for a handsome money consideration; in 
England there are no such men, but they have had Burkes and Hares, 
and here we have men who run much greater risks and murder only 
for a chance of profit on the high roads of the colony. 
" Tou take my life, 
When you do take the means whereby I live." 

In England, or rather the English, when they wish to finish by 
ruin an opponent, they hire a lawyer, and say only two are hired to 
fight the battle One party goes to the great Sir Birdee, the other to 
the great Sir Gramtigg. The next consideration is what amount of 
mone^ will be sufficient to induce your man to fight your battle, and 
knowing in law, as in war, the sinews are the suae — money, every 
sacrifice is made to furnish the supplies, and when you think your man 
is flagging, refresh him with more money ; money is the thing, and in 
the ezcitament of the moiderona battle, la the time to extort the money 



— to win tbe battle is the thing. The proverb saja " ail is bir In war," 
so all is fur in law. The legal warriors have had a lifetime's 
experience to make right wrong, and wrong right, and are paid 
expresalj for this purpose. Reader, draw yoar own conclusiona, if a 
Beformed Parliament might not give ns better seonrit; on the high 
roads and in the Courts. 

In 1867, there were 109,104 men on the Registered Eleotoral List. 
I take this number to be about the total who direotly contribute to pay 
the taxes, and are amenable to the laws ; all the others are wtmien, 
juniors, children, and dependent^ so I ahtdl take 110,000 as the baas 
of my oalonlation. 

The amount paid for Police and Qaols (not iuclading 

lepaira or coat of building, and B[mdiieB)iBfoi ]8eT £250,000 

aa nearlj as I con talie the amonnta out of the Btatislical Begitter. 
The cost of the Law CoortB is . . .. ..£101,975 

Fifty-eight BoidaterB, say ayerage oC the whole, 

fSOOayear .. .. 28,000 

One hnudred and dgh^ Attraneyi, Hay £600 aveiago, 

thia iDoLudes olerkB, stationery, and office expenaes 108,000 

And it is obvions the totals reeeived by the Attorneys are more than 
paid for the use of the Courts. 

Say for all boildinga, gaols, ootut-honBea, lockups. 
Cockatoo dock, fines, fees, stationery, printing, 
clerks, and all detail connected with the law 
process, civil and criminal, in the colonies . . . . 200,000 

Or a total of £763,000 the public pay for the benefit of the pre- 
viously described laws ; or about £7 a-year every effective man in the 
Colony ot New South Wales pays for law. And I do not believe 
I hare over-estimated the incomes of the profession. Some of the 
barristers have an income of three to four thousand a-year, and some 
of the attorneys' establishments are immensely expensive. 1 believe 
my estimates are rather under than over tbe total of what the public 
yearly pay for the protection of tbe persons and property of the 
public, an amount rather more than one-third of the total income of the 
colony spent in this one item— law. Highway robbery increased, 
crime of every kind, and their constant companions, vice and pau- 

Siristn, are on the increase, as shows by the Government returns. 
ow I think I have shown sufBcient to say that there is a wide field 
of action for a Reformed Parliament here. The legal oant that I 
have frequently heard from the profession, in defence of the law, is 
that human nature is imperfect, and the laws are as perfect aa 
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haman n&tnre, and the law is the wisdom of past ages, Koi buoIi 
sophistry a§ this, is to oover eveiy poBBible iniquity. 

The Ten Gommandmenta are the oldest laws we know, but who 
disputes them F 

lUGIBTBATSB. 

The Magistrates are the first who initiate all oorrectioDal and 
orirainal law, and to their honor be it said, as a whole they are a great 
public Becnrity, and do their duty in an impartial manoer. The ba§is 
of personal liberty in English coromnnities is the jury, and an unpaid 
Magistrate may be said to act as a juror on the ease before him ; but 
if they were elected by their fellow citizens from their known integrity 
and philanthropic character, and the dignity made the highest honor 
that could be cooferied on a oitizen, it would be an improvement, but 
now they fulfil their duties as honestly as jurors, and as they are 
elected much in the same manner ; and it is only when some most ob- 
jectionable man, whose character and antecedents will not bear investi- 
gation is put on the roll by some gross parliamentary corruption — that 
there is any cause to complain of the character of the bench ; but the 
bench have great cause of complaint of the law, for now one man can 
ignore their decisions however righteous they may be. How long this 
grievance is to exist I know not, hot now that it is so plainly shewn it 
most be redressed. The bench have another cause of complaint in the 
class of men known as "police office hollies ;" these legal gentlemen 
only do what their brothers do in the higher courts in a more respectful 
way ; I would insist upon them being equally respectful in the lower 
court, and I have always seen the business of the court better conducted 
in their absence. When we hare a grand jury these men's services will 
be less desired, for a man will know that if he is really innocent of 
what be is charged with, though he be committed, he will bare a 
reasonable time to get up his evidence to lay before the grand jury, so 
two juries have to be convinced of his guilt before he can be convicted. 
Now legal despatch is a boast — to commit one day, try him the next, 
convict, sentence, and imprison him is to do strict justice, philanthropic 
law, this which professes that it is better for ninety-nine to esospe than 
one innocent to suffer. I have lately seen in the public press that the 
legal profession are snubbing the juries of the colony, and that their 
convictions are not in accordance sotnetimes with the law of the case, 
that such oocurreuoes should take place is no matter of surprise to me, 
but oertainly a less heinous ofTence than history records of judges and 
juries entenng into a compact to hang a prisoner. Paid magistrates 
obttun their appointments through Parliamentary influ^ce, but it is to 
be hoped these magistrates, like vegetation, may be pure and whole- 
some, though Bust&ined by corruption. If the magistrates will take 
this short law as their guide, " I will do as I would be done by," 
the community now, and for the future, may safely trust the 
magistrates of the Colony for liberty and security. 
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In the yeai 1867 the total number of volanteerfi was 17G7, and the 
GxJvermnent expenditure, £8823. 1537 MilitaryVolunteer, expenditure, 
£5169; NavaJ 230, expenditure, £3654, The returns for 1868 not 
^et pablished. The Yolnuteei movement I beliore to be the best 
institntion ever introduced into the Colony, and it is to be regretted the 
numbers are not larger and that they are falling off, and to stop this 
evil no reasonable amoont of government money oan be better spent 
than in encouraging the volunteer movement. 

The moralising and elevating influence on the character of the yonng 
men and the numerous advantages of such association mast be obvious 
to the most unthinking persons. 

That the morals are improved by such association there can be no 
doubt, for what young man could meet his comrades if he had been 
guilty of some mean crime, and in proportion to the estimation that 
character is held in so the conduct improves, much of the time 
oocapied by duty and the necessary attention to their accoutrements 
would have been spent in publio-housea and in foolish conversation, 
that is now spent in healthful recreation, organised subjection, order 
and propriety; the most valuable of all education for young men. 
The elevating tendency is shown in the improved dignity of manner 
and carriage, look at the difference in walk, the carriage of the head, 
the manly bearing of the well trained volunteer to the slouching and 
slovenly appearance of a dissipated young man, and the best possible 
means of reform would be to bring him in contact with his 
saperiors in manly conduct in a volunteer Company; what 
better means could there be to bring men together in unity and 
friendship, without dissipation or oost. The sincere hand of friend' 
ship ofiered to an old oomrade is felt in the army, and will be felt as 
strong when the word old can be applied to the Volunteer Corps, 
The officers should recollect always that there is no superiority in their 
corps, all are equal. The eminent success of the French army is to 
be attributed to this principle. And the Great Napoleon was called 
the little Corporal, having filled that position. Whether the services 
of the Volunteers will ever be required for the defence of the com- 
mnnity, time alone can tell, but there is no doubt they would do 
their duty. The only opportunity of showing the way they wonld 
do their duty, is in the Fire Brigades, and if there is any cause of 
complaint, it is from being too zealous, a rivalry as to who shall be 
first in the field. I must now stop, for I could make this article as 
long as the last one ; but with this difference: this subject gives me 
pleasure, instead of painful regret. An intelligent reformed parlia- 
ment would see this institution in its true light, and afford it every 
assistance and encouragement. So here is health, prosperity and 
long-life to the Volunteers ; and with them, though not s volonteer/ 
I say God savs thx Quken, 
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THE BAJfKS 

Good bsDka, next to good gorernment, is the most important in- 
t«reBt to society. The only possible way that the public caa know 
the iDODctary circnmBtanoes of the colony is by publicity. The 
better the condition of a bank the more advantageous to give its 
accounts clearness and publicitr. The worse the condition of a bank 
the better for the public to know the true state of the accounts, as 
there is alwaya more panic from uncertainty than knowledge. There 
are numbers of people that cannot underGtand the simple rales in 
arithmetic, much less bank returns, for snch I now write. 

The collective capital of all the banks in the colony is about eight 
million pounds sterling, and this amount consists of gold and silver 
coin, shareholders' money paid for bank shares, and deposits lent to 
the bank (the largest item), bank buildioga and other miscellaneous 
property. The reserve fund if deposited in the Bank of England, 
or invested in Qovemment seoorities, or some equally good security, 
might be called truly a fund that could be used, on any emergency, 
and reserved for that pniriose ; hut if employed in the usual business 
of the bank, as it generaUy is, it is only so much added to the capital 
account ef the hank. 

The eight millions of money is under the control of the bank 
directors aud managers for the purpose of being employed in baDking 
business only ; woiob means that the money is to be lent ont 
on good security at short dates, or short periods of time, also to 
transmit money to different places, on which they make a profit, 
and to collect and pay money for their customers; this consti- 
tutes the only real business of a banker. With large capital and 
numerous trausactious, the profits derived from these sources 
are immense, A banker's profit depends upon what is called an active 
account, and the more such accounts are distributed the better for the 
security of the bank. A clever banker is a great believer in the old 
saw " Not to carry too many eggs in one basket" The history of the 
ruin of all banks is traced to having ouly one, or a very few too good 
customers. One of the Government returns very properly shows the 
nnmher of depositors in the Savings Bank; in 1866 there were 
17,567 } in 1867, 18,487 ; also, the number of amounts above and 
below contain sums ; below £20 there is in 1866, 8,298, 1867, 9,031 
depositors; between £20 and £50 in 1867,4,165 depositors, and 
what is done with the depositors money Li also clearly shown. 

Now. should. not the Government for the security of the public insist 
upon all the banks giving the same information ; for what possible ob- 
jection could there be in a well-conducted hank showing the number 
of customers they have, and the amounts to their credit, in the same 
way as the Savings Bank has done ; and, also show in the same way 
what U) done with the shareholders' and depositras' money. All that 
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in roqoired is the number of persona who have bills discounted, and 
the number of amounts between oertaia given sums in the Bame way 
as the SavingB Bank deposites. The returns of a bank truly published 
in this manner, would inspire the same confidenoo if it were properly 
conducted in the mind of a good man of business that the Bank of 
England does now, and it would be equally secure. Will the banks 
submit to snoh enquiries ? I believe not. Cowardice and collusion are 
the enemies of publicity. Integrity, Honour and Courage, court, pnb- 
lioity and the investigation of everything they are entrusted with, 
A Reformed House of Parliament would insist on having better 
information of the conduet of the banks. The history of the 
past banks of Hie Colony is no favourable omen or security for the 
nitnre : Some day to our cost we shall have the disastrous results that 
have taken place elsewhere lately, here, if attention is not given to 
the way our bank returns are made out and published. 



PUBIJC WORKS BUTLDINOS AND THE STATE OF SYDNEY. 

It is only to show the state of the official departments, the absolute 
waste of money, and the injury done to the health of the city and 
suburbs that induce me to make these very short comments on 
su^ects that would require a volume to fully point out, now even 
calling attention to them is useless labor from the utter hopelessness 
of alteration and improvement. The truth and pertinence of my first 

Snotadou I will now prove. The mortality in Sydney and suburbs, as 
lown by the quarterly returns (to be seen tn newspapers), is more 
than double in some districts over others, and you have only to go to 
the localities where the mortality is greatest, and the causes are as 
obvious as the houses the people live in. The citizens from their 
English habits and experience of the bad sanitary condition of towns 
in that cold dimate are not sufficiently impressed with* altered con- 
dition, that takes place in a warmer climate, the insanitary state of a 
neighbourhood that you might live in with impunity in a cold climate, 
would only be a fever bed in a hot climate, and the hotter the climate 
the more essential good sanitary arrangements are. In South America 
I was cautioned against taking a Calentura Casa.* And in that 
country they firmly believe, and I am converted to their belief, that 
certain houses are the cause of consumption and — our doctors admit — 
of fever. The offioial indifference to the health of the inhabitants of 
Sydney proves the authorities think more of money than they do 
of human life. There are just now grand schemes to make new 
streets, subterranean tunnels, central railway stations, and vast 
imaginary improvements. These gentlemen, like the philosophers of 
Laputa, are so absorbed in gasing so far into distance, as to be unoon- 
Bcions of everything arouna them, and one of these gentlemen is so 
occupied in Lapotian experiments, that it is a pity his flapper should 
have disturbed him from his visions so as to distract public atten- 
tion from works of the most absolute necessity, such cleaning and 

* A boose when pencnis have dl«d ol iwiuiiiiiptioii. 



making sewera, preventing the harbour being oanverted into a oew- 

rl, poisoning the air around the Oovernment hooae and the gardens 
the dilatory and no^iious procees of filling in the end of I'arin Gore, 
which work is conducted as if it were managed by a lot of Anatralian 
blftcka. The beautiful site and palatial bniidlDg of Goremment 
House oan only be naed as an official town ofGoe by the Governor, but 
not as a residence out of regard for the health of his family, and it is 
reported Sir W. Deuison lost some of bis obildrea from the insanitary 
Burroundinga of the Govemment House. Making the footways of the 
streets psssable, the destruction of shoe leather from the rough aand- 
stone and bad stale of the pavements, if the value of it was to be 
calculated, would pay for the most beautiful pavement in the world ; 
no calculation is unimportant to the political economist, as every 
unnecessary cost is a public loss. The conduct of street vehicles is 
most disorderly. The first impression that Sydney made on me 
on my return after a long absence was that it was a city of wealth 
and disorder, and my first impression has not been altered. The 
Mnnicipal arrangements are nearly as bad, though not quite as 
expensive as our Government affairs, and corruption is at the bottom of 
the evil j almost every alderman has bis troop of half paupers, half 
labourers, and the officers that have the control of work their time 
is occupied in keeping square with the aldermen, and though some of 
the officers are notoriously incompetent but by devoting their whole 
talents to the interests of the aldermen, the aldermen support the 
incompetents, so by this mutual compact have the present works of the 
most contemptible kind are what the citizens do pay for, and from 
bungling, sometimes twice or three times orer, and the sanitary state 
of the city completely neglected. 

My nest door neighbour in London, Carlyle, says — " But above all, 
where tbou fiiid est Ignorance, Stupidity, Brute, mindedness — attack it; 
I say, smite it, wisely, nnweariedly, and rest not while thou liveat and it 
lives; but smite, smite in the name of GodI The HighestQoDi aslunder- 
stand it, does audibly bo command thee ; still audibly if thou have 
ears to hear. For the night cometh wherein no man can work." The 
unusual use of a word from a great mac makes an impres^on on the 
mind of the young. My neighbour sent me a note to say that I had 
a deranged pump in my kitchen, and the noise it made disturbed his 
Btudies; my children immediately said that we had a mad pump in 
the house, but I subdued ils noises. The Botany pumps, whether 
deranged or otherwise I know not, but the Sydney water works are 
mad water works ; the engineer's own report says the en^nes are so 
strong that they will buret the pipes, and the pipes are so laid that 
tbe water will not run through them, that the reservoirs leak, and we 
want more built like Ihem : that he has made arrangements at Botany 
dams for the water to flow upwards, and the aldermen are so stupid 
that they will persist in aaying water flows downwards ; so while these 
matters are year after year being discussed, Sydney is only half, and 
sometimes not at all supplied with water in the very hottest months, and 



water, when supplied, unfiltored &nd fall of vegetable and animal the 
matter, to the injury of the health of the people in this nay, and 
choking and blinding^ them by the dust is the other way ; so making the 
city nnhealthy, and driving the people out of it ! Such are the works 
of a corrupt Corporation. 

PUBLIC BinUMNGB. 

The public bnildmgs are objects of mscb iatereet, and my criticisma 
are to show that the colony does not want, nor can afford to pay, for 
the buildings now erecting. The merit of arobiteotaral embellishment 
is a matter of taste, but the general design, when pointed out, is 
equally obvious to all. Buskin expresses this idea, that one of the 
pfes^rea to be derived firom architecture are the defects that call forth 
the activity of the mind to show them, and the inventive powers 
of the mind to improve them, and if we have nothing but 
admitted classical perfection, all interest in improvement is at an end 
and invention useless ; and this view of architecture is tn strict 
aooordanoe with my o^n feelings on the subjeoL Q-rotesqne orna- 
ment calls forth another kind of pleasurable feeling of the mind, and 
a thing of beauty is a joy for ever. 

The site of the new Post Office is wrong, and the building placed 
wrong upon the site ; for if no other wte could be obttuned, the central 
entrance to the building should have been opposite to the middle of 
Barraok-street, and a good wide covered thoroughfore made from 
George-street to Pitt-street ; that this would have been the greatest 
pablio convenience there could be no doubt of ; but it is no use to 
show what ought to have been done, but what is now doing. The very 
large blocks of stone employed, and the efficient machinery for moving 
tbera ia a new and advantageous introduction that now, once employed, 
will be more generally used to economise labour, and highly creditable 
to the contractor and hia employees. If the details of the building 
are not correct, the contractor ia not answerable for that. 

A whole building is nothing but a series of details. I shall call 
attention to a few of them in this building, and to the building as a 
whole. The elaborate chsraoter, the excessive ornament, and small 
cubical capacity, and the costly working up of some of the materials, 
is completely out of piece in this colony ; and snob expenditure has 
never taken place in England to my knowledge, in proportion to the 
cubical capacity of a building, that this building will cost us before it 
ia finished. The design of the building is only fit for one of those very 
wealthy institutions in some lane ofi' Lombard -street, London. The 
introduction of granite into thia building has done the colony a service; 
there ia on inexhaustible supply of this valuable material, and numerous 
uaea to which it can be applied with economy far the public benefit, 
for the most durable material, say for roads and other purposes, ia 
always the cheapest in the end; hut whether the colony in its present 
monetary oondition can afford carved granite, as if it was Caen stone, 
and polish it aa if it was ItUian marUe, slating the cost may be the 
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best way to show. Polislimg the ten granite pillars in the otdonQade, 
eoet one thouund five hundred pounds, one hundred and fifty potindB 
each } the pillan were complete in erery respect to erect before 
polisbiDg, aoonrdiDK to contract, so this polbh cost two pounds eight 
shillings a square foot sar&ce. I have unquestionable authority for 
this one item, the other vslnes I Btat« from what I oonsider good 
information, but cannot voncb for the accuracy of the amount; bnt 
this information induces me to state thst I believe the ten oolnmns, 
caps, and bases cost oonsiderably over five thousand pounds, and 
as this is only one section of this bind of work that is to be introduced, 
BO the money voted will go very little way in the building. 

This being a gold producing colony, I suggest that the columns 
should be double gilt, which can be done in the best manner for 6ve 
sbillings a square foot sarface, and this would stand the weather for 
seven years j nut I calculate for only three, bo the three years' inter«at 
saved in the two pounds three shillingR, vonld be nearly seven shillings, 
if the money were invested at 5 per cent ; so the saving in the first coat 
would be a fund, to gild them in perpetuity, or save the Ooveroment 
borrowing the money, which is still better; and gold is considered to 
be the most beautiful material that can be beheld. From gold to iron ; 
how the price of the iron work for such a building could be contracted 
for, without reference to its weight, is a most extraordinary way to 
make such bargains, and men of thirty to forty years' experience in 
the iron trade, would not believe such thin^ were possible. Lead of 
heavy thickness has been used to bed some of the principal stones, 
instead of cement. This use of metal must add very mnoh to the 
expense of the building. I called the architect's attention to the 6et 
that there was no ancient or modem authority for such use of that 
metal iu this way ; and farther, when a boy, my father called my 
attention to this ignorant use of materials of different expansive 
powers ; he showed to me the &mcns Bisb's Lottery Office, London, 
the stones that were set with lead in the basement of that building, 
and there was not a sound stone to be found, and every circnmstance is 
BLB f^b in my mind as if it was only yesterday. I called the Minister 
of Works' attention to this subject, and I have not seen any lead 
used since. Tbe iron girders — the ends are laid on lead in the walls, 
which I deem wrong, for the above reasons ; if the information I give 
is correct, it is not too late to take advantue of some portions of it. 
Any particnlars of the cost of the public bnildinge are most difScult to 
find, and when found, are disoovercd in the most unlikely places 
What has Mr. KrefTt and the Museum been guilty of to be classed 
with the penal estabtishmeuts ; the Astronomer holds the same 
dishonorable position, and the Colonial Agent is classed with the 
gaols. Official persons know nothing except officially, and the Colonial 
Architect, knowing tbe class to which the Museum belonged, was per- 
fectly justified in selecting the design of some popular gaol for tbe Museum, 
and that he has sueeeasfully can-ied out the Government dassiflcation 
in the penal appearanoe of the bnilding is beyond a qaesUon, and no 
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doubt given ntiafutioxi to hiia er^iloyerB ; and, if they are B&tiBDed, it 
18 ft piece of impertinence fijr any one to express an opinion, bnt with 
all doe respect for Ooremment authority. I hnmbly aubmit that a 
KTuenm is sot a penal eataUisbment, and ftirtber that I sbould be 
very sorry to see Mr. Erefit in a penal establishment. This clsBsifiea- 
tion of departments is in perfect unison with the explanatory nature 
of the figures in the statistical register. When I see such good work- 
manship and stone piled up into such forms, it shows that tbe most 
competent mechanie may not have the neoesfiary talent to derign his 
own work ; and when we have an intelligent Parliament that can t^ 
the difference of one design from another, we shall have no more such 
work, but light oapaoious elegant buUdinge snitable for the climate and 
our pockets. 

The object of this Pamphlet is to describe things aa they now are, 
for to beliere the present state of the Colony is such as to indnos 
emigrants (that are worth baring) to come to onr shores is a faJlaoy, 
that is proved by their not coming bnt rather leaving. That the snoceai 
a private establishment depends upon the good management of the 
owner is never doubted, and yet the same people who know that the 
Colony is badly managed in every respect, are content to let the pre- 
sent state of things go on, bnt individually expect to prosper. To 
expect general prosperity under such ciroumstanoes is below reason. I 
have not stated a ciroumstanoe but what I believe to be true, nor a 
figure but what is absolutely correct, except from an nnintention^ 
error frvm manuscript or printing. 

Th6 two things of the greatest importonoe for the welftre of the 
Colony, tbe first is to fi)rtbwitb have a commission of inciniry in 
Oovemment aooonnts by competent people uncontrolled in their action. 
TMa will prove tbe want of tbe second : A Keformed Parliament 
Mitated out of the House until it is compelled to be granted. 
England carriw reforms in Parliament — then why sbould not we have 
Pariiameutary Reform in the Colony. 

HBNRY FRANCIS. 

Cumberland-street, Sydney. 



NEW NOTICES. 
Satuoimly, 27th Mabc^. 
Mr. J. Stvwabt to ask — What quantity of coal is shipped fer 
month by the Newoastle steam cranes since they were leased ? 2. To 
whom are tbe cranes leased, for what period, and on what terms 7 
3. Has any complaint been mode as to tbe management of the cranes ? 
and, if so, bow many, and of what nature? 4. Does any one on 
bebalf of Government inspect the cranes, to ascertain that they 
are muntuned in a proper state of repair ? 
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NEWCASTLE BAIL WAT. 

(lb tki Sditor of the ifttHMttlt COtrmiel*.) 
Sib.— A> th« Gorenuneot Eatimates hsve jnst pused for the 
payment of the nilnay officials at Newcaatle, I beg to call yoor 
attention to the two accidents that have lately taken place on tka 
Northern line. Bailvay accidents, except from the iinf(«Reen breafci^ 
of metal either ia the engine or rul means railvay negligence. Pablio 
attention should be called to this negligence, and no one is bo proper to 
call that attention to it as ihe member who represents the dbtrict in 
which the railway is Now, the member for Newcastle, instead 
of calling the attention of the Government to thwe acoidenta, states to 
the House during the passing of the estimates for this railway, the 
wonderful efficiency of the railway, the great traffic, and the meritoriona 
BoirioeB of its officers. The honorable member who is so zealona on 
behalf of the railway officials, wonld do a pnbUo dnty by showing the 
particnlarly meritorious oondtiot of the Tra^o-Manager that indnora the 
Gorernment to raise his salary from three hundred to five hundred 
pounds a year, the particular time it was that it was done, and the 
particular service for which the two hundred additional pounds were 
paid. The dutiea for which the five hundred a year are paid, consist 
in making arrangements for the departnie and arrival of fottr traina a 
day, three pansenger and one goods train ; the whole of ^e directions 
for the coal traffic oeing in the hands of the locomotive foreman and 
the wharfinger, the colliery owners man^ng their own waggons, even 
to the greasing of the wheels The two aceidents alluded to were goods 
or passenger trains, not coal trains, therefore, in the department of the 

officers that are so zealously supported by the honorable member. 

Foitunalely for men who are competent, and that faithfully perform 
their duties, and honestly receive tbe pay they are entitled to, don't 
want bolstering np by over zealous frionda, and this Traffic-Manager is 
not the only servant in the railway department for whom members 
spring up as champions for their defence. The tax-payers of the 
oonntry more often than otherwise, attribute this violent partizanship 
rather to political corrnption than to disinterested friendship. The 
head of the traffic department for Sydney is paid only five hnndred 
pounds a year, and as the Traffic-Manager at Newcastle has only four 
trains a day to occupy his time, and receives tbo same salary, Mr. 
Hannelt would onlv be doing his duty to his constitaents to show for 
what the additional two hundred pounds a year were paid to this officer, 
or at whose instigatioD this increase was made. I remain, your 
obedient servant, 

SYDNEY. 
March 6th, 1869. 

.F.S.— Since writing the above I have had my attention called to 
the Parliamentary report in to-day's Herald, which I endcse herewith. 
The remarks of Mr. Hannell (brief as they are) will show you how 
utterly regardless your member is of accuracy, and the sooner he ia 
shown np the better. 
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BziBAOT TROn Fabliahentakt Bepobt. — Mr. Sntheiknd said 
that no charge had been made against Mr. Thomas. All that be had 
said fros that the GoTernment were instituting an inveHtigatioD into 
the working of the department, and the state of the rolling stock. 
Mr. Hannell said that the Northern line was very admirahlj managed, 
and that there had never been an accident on it since the line tnOi opened 
for tra^. In the Northern distriots Mr. Thomas had the highest 
poaaible character for effioiency and general ability. Mr. Lloyd wa^ of 
opinion that the Northern line was not in such a very efTeoiive state, 
&8 represeated by the hon. member for Newcastle, and he waa at a 
IfiBB to understand the large amount of virtnons indignation in which 
that gentleman had indulged. He did not eee that there was anything 
towhioh the House, or Mr Thomas, oonld fairly object to the state- 
ment of the hon, member (Mr. Driver). 



To the Editer of the KeweaitU Chronicle. 
Sib, — I again address yon, feeling that the man who will freely 
expose public abuses, is a pablio benefactor. Tbe last letter you 
favoured me by inserting in your paper, implied that a Government 
officer was receiving pay that he was not entitled to, and it distioctty 
stated that your member denied tbe two railway accidents, that 
occurred through careleseness and ignorance, ever happened, and this 
statement was made in the Parliament house, as the report in tbe 
Herald of that date will prove. Now, bow can a Minister for Works, 
however desirous to improve the working of the railways, cranes, 
making crossings on the lines, pilot-houses, harbour works, and 
other improvements, if he is opposoi by the very parties whose duties 
are in every way to co-operate and assist him in his arduous duties, 
and who. Instead of helping, retard every improvement and suggestion 
made by the Minister, merely for party purposes. On tbe Minister's 
first visit to Newcastle, when he saw the miserable accommodation 
for the pilots, he at once had the houses improved for their use, as far as 
it was practicable. Next, he did all that he could to have a crossing 
made at Wolfe-street ; and I want to know nhy the public have been 
so long deprived of this convenience 7 Can it be at the instigation 
of the member who baa a public-bouse at the adjacent crossing. I 
know that members of a City Corporation can make roads for their 
own profit and acoommodation, and in some oases it may be more 
advantageous to a member to have roads unmade. The late depu- 
tation that waited on tbe Minister for Works to know tbe reason 
this crossing was not opened after he had promined it, expressed his 
snrprise that his instructions, to have the crossing made, had not 
been attended to before that time, as he had given orders to have the 
work done. Now, as the Minister's orders have not been carried out, 
will you try to ascertain tbe reason why, and show the causes up in 
your paper, for the sooner tbey are known the better, as it is a shame 
that publio improvements should be stopped by party spirit, to the 
iujnry of tbe district and the prosperity of the port. The eoal cranes 



are again beiasbnugbt before the Parliament, and will, no donbt, 
soon become a Farliamentar; bngbeai, as they formerly were when 
worked by tbe Qovemment; aod, under the present management, 
tbey will soon reaame their past notoriety, and afford the Parliament 
ao endless souroe of soientifio discussion, amnaement, direrdon, and 
annt^ance, until the present, like the past, Ministers will be sicL of 
the very name of the " cranes." — I remain, your obliited, 

SYDNEY. 



NEWCASTLE BAILWAY. 
To tht Editor of Ae NtwcastU Chronielt. 
SiK, — Your having inserted two letters of mine, showing that you 
are not indebted to your Members for practicable improvements, bnt 
that they have opposed them ; nor can anything be shown that they have 
done for the advancement or prosperity of their constituents since they 
have been elected ; and, as suoh ia a notorious fact, the local Press 
cannot do a higher duty, or confer a greater benefit on the district in 
which it is circulated, than by impartially showing the good or evil 
done to the district by the members who represent them in Parliament. 
Parliament Honee is the only publio place in which truth may be 
spoken without the terror of the law, in the shape of fine 
uid imprisonment, for so doing. This great privilege — this basis 
of all nght, freedom, and prosperity — must be guarded with utmost 
vigilance, and any member who would infringe upon this great 
privilege, by distinctly staling to the House that whiah it was obvious 
was known to be untrue, shonld never enter its walls again. The 
only safeguard we have for the purity of publio administration is 

fnblicity, and any man who fears pablicity of his conduct in the 
'srliament House, or as a member, ia either a coward or dishonest. 
The truth and aocnracy of a Parliamentary report may be taken 
eorrect, more particularly so if not contradicted. Now, one of 
your members stated in the House, that no accidenta had 
ever occurred on the Newcastle railway, although several are publicly 
and generally known to have haj^ned. Ia it possible that yoar 
member takea so little interaat in the public property, or knows bo 
little of what ia publiahed in the dwly papers, aa to be perfectly ignor- 
ant of snob occurrences Mf so, is he fit to be a member l It is not 
impoasible this last sugeestion is the true one, bo I give him the bene- 
fit of the doubt on the first accusation ; but, even that ignorance will 
not exoaae a member getting up to state in the House anything that 
he thinks will serve his party, without reference to the truth or &ots 
of the case. Railways neie ere public property, and no one is so 
proper te point out any mia management that takes place in 
wo^ng them as the local members, who are elected to represent 
the inlerestB of their own districta. Now if members, instead 
' of sn^esting improvements and reporting obvious impToprioties 
as to the conduct of the railways, do the following things 
themselves on ^m, how can it be expected that proper oontrol can 
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be had over rulway offioi&lB, if members of a Gorernment corrupt 
tbem for their owd objeobs 7 On the election of the member for 
Nortbamberland, on his taking office as PoBtmaater-General in October 
last, traiDS were run npon lines that had not been officially opened for 
passenger traffic. If such an oSence against the law had been com- 
mitted on anj public company's line in O^reat Britain, all the offioers 
implicated would be diamisaed at once, without appeal. Next in direct 
violation of the Eleotoral Act, free tickets were issued to voters, on 
whioh were printed the wol^s " Vote for Tighe." Now, what 
can be said for members of a Government who wilt illegallj 
use Qovernment property, and set the law at defianoe for their own 
purposes. — Your obedient servant, 

SYDNEY. 

AprU 15th, 1869. 

P.S. — The losses that the present Govemnment sustain, from the 
bad management of the Newcastle rulway, I will show in another 
letter. — Sydney. 



NEWCASTLE RAILWAY. 
(71. the Editor of the POof ) 
Sir, — In your contemporary of Thursday, under the above beading, 
a statement is made by a wribei under the alias of " Sydney," having 
reference to the recent contest for the representature of the county of 
Northumberland, to the effect that "Free tickets were issued to voters, 
on which were printed the words ' Vote for Tighe.' " And " Sydney " 
then goes on to remark " what con be said for members of a govern- 
ment who will illegally use government property, and set the law at 
defiance for their own purposes." This statement, Sir, is nntme. I 
am aware that the special trains were paid for in the usual way ; and 
that Mr. Tighe did not take advantage of his position as a member of 
the Government to convey his voters to the poll free of eipense. I am 
desirous of correcting this error, as the time is not far distant wh^i 
the present member for Northumberland will, probably, again B(^cit 
the votes of his friends in this district, and no spooions dodges to create 
a doubt of bis principles should be allowed to pass onnotioeid by those 
who intend to award him their support 

Yours, &o., 

A VOTER FOE TIGHE. 



THK NEWCASTLE RAILWAY. 
{To ihe Editor of tke NewaattU Ghronich.) 
Sir, — " A Voter for Tighe," in his letter in your contemporary of 
April 17, states that Mr. Tighe did not illegally use the Government 
property and set the law at defianoe for his own pniposes. This 
Statement, he says, is nntrne, but that special trains were paid to con- 
vey Ur. Tighe'a voters to the poll, free of expense. Now, snoh an 
employnient as this is the particular illegal use made of the railway 
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by Mr. Tighfl, which ia shown in mj lett«r that is quoted. The nekt 
oomplMnt I make is, that on this name oocMion the trains were ran 
npwi lines that had not been offioially opened for paaaenger tnffio. 
For this last offence I stated that if auoh an aot had oocarred in Great 
Britain, all the railway aeirants implicated wonld have been at once 
dismissed, for it is obvious that, if life had been saorifioed, and the 
Government property destroyed, it would have been oansed from auoh 
a dereliotion of duty that no Qovemment conld have overlooked it ; 
nor is it any exouse for this offence that accident did not oecnr. The 
impropriety of Hr, Tighe's oondnct on this occasion of his election, 
at the time he took office as Postmaster- General, cannot be better 
shown than by giving a correct copy of his own advertisement, 
published in the ffeuiautle Chronicle of October 10, 1868: — " Ad- 

TXRTIBSUBNT. NOTICK TO Mb. TiQHE's FrIBNDS — SPBCJAL TbAIH. 

—A special train will leave Waralah and Newcastle at 10 45 this 
(Saturday) morning, and Lambton 11.16, returning from Newcastle at 
6.30 in the evening. Tickets at Waratah can be obtained from Mr, 
TnrtoD, and at Lambton at the pit platform." Ab Mr. Tighe did 
aaoh acts as putting on the special train advertised for the conveyance of 
his voters to and from the poll, and distributed imitation railway tickets 
bearing this printed inicription — " Vote for Tighe," it is clear that he 
infringed the &dth olanse of the Electoral Act against bribery and 
corraption, for in that ctaose any elector being sapplied with convey- 
ance by steam or otherwise whilst at such election, or whUst engaged 
in coming to or going &om suoh election, it ia illegal according to the 
Aot. Next, the fact of iaauing tickets purporting to be railway 
tickete, nhioh tickets represent a money value, is a direct bribe to the 
voters aocording to the above Act; also, to hire a train to take the 
electors to and from the poll ia in direct contravention of the Aot. 
My letters that you have inserted in your columns are not intended 
for personal attacks, but te show political corruption, and to prove tho 
injury the district has sustained by the past bad Government. I have 
shown in one of my last letters that the Newcastle Railway ia so badly 
managed that some of the principal merchants employ their own 
wagggons rather than use it, and that there are numerous complaints 
of the mismanagement of the ooal trafGc and shipment of coal. The 
miamanagement ariaea from the principal officials having been appointed 
from being political partizans, and having political influence, instead 
of having men to do the work who were competent and independent — 
and the aooner such men are employed the sooner the district will 
thrive. An independant Government can have no object but to 
employ the Government property in the beat possible manner for the 
pablic good and their own honour. Now, so long as a Government is 
afraid to discharge an incompetent servant, or to make an inquiry to 
aacertain the nature of an abuse for fear of loosing politieal inflnence, 
the present state of management is not to be wondered at, and the 
consequent want of prosperity in the district. Now for the ease in 
point Oan it be sapposed that the public gave the money to make 



your line of rulway for Bpeoial trains to mn upon to give an nnfair 
advantsge to one political candidate, and that one well knoTu to be a 
parUzau of the then existing GDremment. If this is not conoltuive 
evidence of political coiraplaoD I should like to be informed what is. 
Tour obedient aervant, 

SYDNEY. 
April 22Dd, 1869, 

NEWCASTLE RAILWAY. 

To the Editor of the IfetaeatlU ChronieU. 
Sta — Batlwayn are admitted to bo the greatest benefit that can be 
conferred upon a country, increasing the wealth, prosperity, and 
civilization of the people, but the above advantages are dependent 
npon railway management. Oar railway traffic is a monopoly, and if 
the ahnses are aoch as to prevent the railway being used for the 
benefit of the district, the whole of the money that the Government 
has spent in the construction of the line is thrown away. One obvious 
effect of the present management ia, that the principal merchants of 
the place employ waggons and horses to take their goods from the 
steamer at Morpeth (and the Morpeth line has less traffic than any 
Other in the district) to Maitlaud, instead of having them unshipp^ 
at Newcastle, and from thence delivered by rail to their cnstomers at 
the various stations between Newcastle and Singleton. The complaints 
are, the goods are not taken core of, the traffic too high, and the 
want of civility and attention in the railway managers. The reluctance 
of persons in bringing their names before the public to make 
oompluats, and the difficulty there is in getting the evidence, and 
proving the injury, is the cause of an amount of mismanagement that 
would be incredible, until the facta were brought before the public. 
The r^lway at Newcaatle is principally employed for the coal 
trade, and want of management, or want of integrity, committed 
upon the line, is most injorioua to that trade. I ask this 
question— Was it ever thought necessary, or a doubt ever entertained 
by the colliery managers, that the coal they sent on the line but was 
duly pat on board the ship that it was intended for, and the quantity 
shipped and the quality corresponded with the certificate, or was 
the truth of Guch certificate ever called in question? I state 
now, that colliery managers think it neeessary to send men, at 
night, down the line, to count the waggons of coal, and to ascertain, 
as far as possible, what coal has been shipped, and this investi- 
gation is caused from the frequent complaints of mistakes and 
irregalorities. Nothing could be more disastrous to the Port of 
Newoostle than to have the truth of a single coal certificate called in 
question ; for who would purchase a cargo, by certificate, if it woe 
known to be possible that it did not represent the true quantity and 
quality of the coal in the ship ? The loss such an event would cause 
Newcastle is incalonlable, for every instance of short weight, or error 
that took place in foreign ports, would be immediately attributed to 
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the diBhooesty of the oolonUl ooal-ownors, and a rainoos per oeotage 
wonJd bfl taken off the ooals, to allow for aach ccntingenciea. When 
there was a great demand for Australian coal, a few years ago, 
inferior ooal was shipped; sod by so doing, our exoelleat cral, 
that is equal to any in the world (within about three per oent.), got 
Bach a bad character as to be almoat unsaleable, and it baa taken us 
years to redeem thii past injury to the trade, snatained by ebipping 
bad coal. The greatest eantion ie now neoessary that discredit be not 
again thrown on the trade, by giving certificates for coal carelessly 
shipped. I know, in En^and it is no nnuaual thing to give a few tons of 
ooal over in the cargo, bnt the quantity stated in the certificate would 
never be called in question^ In Newcastle lately, it is admitted, that 
much confusion ooours on the line with the coat tracks, which will 
cause mbtakes to take place In the shipping of the coal. It will be a 
bad day's work for the port when a lawsuit shall decide a dispute on 
the quality and quantity of coals that a Newcastle coal certificate 
represents ; such certificate has hitherto passed current the same as a 
bank note. That the above cautions and suggestions are na.t necessarj, 
I know from the fact, that a cargo of coals, lately ahipped-to Adelaide, 
part of the cargo was delivered, and the remainder reused, because of 
the dl£^nt character of the ooal ; so it is evident that lawsuits will 
arise that will damage the character of the port, if tbe present mis- 
management continae, and the above is not a solitary case. I further 
suggest, that it would be for tbe interest of the port, than an officer 
should be appointed — some man of known integrity and ability — to 
inspect the quality of the coal, and also see that the quality and quan- 
tity correspond with the certificate given to the ship. It would be of 
no use appointing a local political partisan to such an office, tor the 
present mismanagement is to be attributed te political oormption, as 
my past letters fully show. — Yonr obedient servant, 

SYDKET. 
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